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Desegregation: 


KENNETH B. CLARK 
City College of New York 


The role 


of the social sciences 


THERE IS PROBABLY nO more Ominous 
and pervasive issue facing America and 
the world today than the problems in- 
volved in the rapidly changing status of 
nonwhite groups in their relationship to 
the previously dominant white Europe- 
ans. The delicacy of the relationship be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union, the 
seething surge toward an independent 
nationalism on the part of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa, and the reorganization 
of the British Empire into a multi-racial 
Commonwealth of equal status partners 
are some of the contemporary manifesta- 
tions of the profound social and psycho- 
logical revolution precipitated by the in- 
fectiousness of the democratic idea. 


An expanded version of the presidential ad- 
dress to the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, delivered in Chicago on 5 Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


Racial desegregation in the United States 
must be seen as a crucial aspect of this 
world wide pattern of democratic social 
change. 

The magnitude and implications of the 
desegregation problem make it imper- 
ative that American social scientists as- 
sume the responsibility inherent in their 
role as objective students of our society 
and attempt to understand the dynamics 
aud complexities of this aspect of social 
change. This obligation must be fulfilled 
in spite of the fact that the desegregation 
problem in America and the contextual 
problem of the changing status of racial 
groups throughout the world are issues 
fraught with subtle and flagrant biases, 
intensified by emotional entanglements, 
and confused by historical, economic, 
political, and international factors and 
practical power considerations. It is pre- 
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cisely because of these complicating vari- 
ables that the responsibility of the social 
scientists to contribute their knowledge, 
insights, and approach toward an effec- 
tive and democratic resolution of these 
problems becomes more challenging and 
imperative. 


The Dilemma 


The dilemma of the social scientists in 
employing the techniques and objectiv- 
ity of science here is highlighted by the 
fact that complex social problems have 
historically been resolved not so much 
through the application of facts or prin- 
ciples of right or justice, but through the 
effective use of economic, social, politi- 
cal, or military power. In our past and 
present social and political system, social 
scientists lack this kind of primary effec- 
tive power. Whatever power they may 
have is secondary and ancillary, derived 
through the sufferance or request of 
those who control primary power in our 
society. Social scientists do not establish 
policy or make definitive decisions on 
crucial social issues. At best, they some- 
times advise the decision makers, and 
their advice may be accepted in whole, 
or in part, or not at all. 

The following hypothesis seems rele- 
vant: The knowledge and advice of so- 
cial scientists is sought and accepted in 
inverse relationship to the degree of con- 
troversy, intensity of feelings and emo- 
tions, and complexity of political, eco- 
nomic, and other power considerations 
and vested interest competitions which 
are involved in the particular social prob- 
lem. A related and subsidiary hypothesis 
is that when social scientists are involved 
in controversial and power-weighted 
problems, the acceptance or rejection of 
their facts, knowledge, and advice is de- 
termined by the degree to which these 
are compatible with the prevailing 
power-determined point of view. 
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If these hypotheses are valid, then it 
follows that the advice of social scien- 
tists, based upon the best available 
empirical knowledge, on effective tech- 
niques for the desegregation of the pub- 
lic schools and other social institutions 
will be accepted and used only when it 
is regarded as to the advantage of the 
dominant or controlling power group. 
In the solution of a complex social prob- 
lem, objective knowledge generally is 
not used until passions, politics, and other 
power considerations prove ineffective. 

A most troublesome dilemma is faced 
then by those social scientists who per- 
sist in an attempt at objective study of 
crucial and controversial social prob- 
lems: Their findings may be used as ef- 
fectively by those who seek to maintain 
the status quo and to block progress as 
well as by those who seek to facilitate 
democratic social change. As is the case in 
the physical sciences, the discoveries of 
the social sciences may be used either for 
the benefit or the detriment of mankind. 
So far, there are no sure safeguards 
against the use of social science by a Fau- 
bus to create confusion and retard the 
desegregation process, just as there are 
no safeguards to insure that the physics 
of the atom will not be used to precipi- 
tate the ultimate catastrophy. The di- 
lemma is further heightened by the 
yawning gap between the immediate 
determinants of power decisions and the 
values, intent, and general perspectives of 
the scientists who seek to obtain the fac- 
tual answers to human problems. Within 
the past two or three decades, it has be- 
come stridently clear that “factual,” “sci- 
entific” answers do not bring with them 
human and moral solutions. 

But responsibility of the scientist to 
test and retest his hypotheses, to seek his 
facts, and to check on the accuracy of 
his predictions remain in spite of—and 
because of—the many obstacles which 
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he is required to face and surmount. 
Only through maintaining his role as an 
objective searcher after truth can he 
hope to make any contribution toward a 
positive resolution of the survival prob- 
lems of man. 

An analysis of the past and present role 
of social scientists in the public school de- 
segregation issue, a re-examination of the 
findings, and an evaluation of the accu- 
racy of their predictions after five or six 
years may provide a basis for a more sys- 
tematic understanding of the role, value, 
and possible contributions of social sci- 
ence in dealing with other complex so- 
cial problems. 


Social Science and the Law 


In February, 1951, Robert L. Carter, 
one of the lawyers for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, visited me to inquire 
whether psychologists had any findings 
which were relevant to the effects of 
racial segregation on the personality de- 
velopment of Negro children. He stated 
that the legal staff of the NAACP had 
decided to challenge the constitutional- 
ity of state laws which required or per- 
mitted racial segregation in public 
schools. These proposed cases would be 
tried in an attempt to overrule the Plessy 
vs. Ferguson “separate but equal” doc- 
trine and to demonstrate that segregated 
facilities are inherently unequal. Carter 
and his legal colleagues believed that in 
order to increase the chances of success- 
fully demonstrating before the Federal 
Courts that segregation violated the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, the help 
of psychologists was necessary to evalu- 
ate the thesis that racial segregation in- 
flicts psychological damage on its vic- 
tims. He invited me to collaborate with 
the lawyers in planning for the most ef- 
fective use of social psychologists and 


other social scientists in the courts of first 
instance and appeal when these cases 
were heard. 

On the trial level, social scientists par- 
ticipated as expert witnesses, giving testi- 
mony on the nature of racial segregation, 
its psychological and personality conse- 
quences, and the probable consequences 
of desegregation (4). The first of these 
cases was heard before a Federal Court 
in Charleston, South Carolina, on May 
28 and 29, 1951. The last of the four 
cases which challenged the constitution- 
ality of state laws requiring or permitting 
segregated public schools was held in the 
Federal Court at Richmond, Virginia, 
startng on February 25, 1952. 

On the appeal of these cases to the 
United States Supreme Court, the role 
of the social scientists was restricted to 
the preparation of materials related to the 
psychological effects of segregation, the 
consequences of desegregation, and fi- 
nally an empirical analysis of techniques 
for desegregation. The data were col- 
lected and analyzed by social scientists 
and presented to the NAACP attorneys 
to be used in whatever ways they be- 
lieved most effective in the presentation 
of their case. For the first argument in 
the October, 1952, term of the Supreme 
Court, the lawyers decided that the so- 
cial psychological data should be pre- 
sented in the form of a special social sci- 
ence brief as an appendix to the regular 
legal appellants’ briefs. This -precedent 
setting document (70), entitled “The Ef- 
fects of Segregation and the Conse- 
quences of Desegregation: A Social Sci- 
ence Statement,” was prepared by Stuart 
Cook, Isidor Chein, and me. Thirty-two 
outstanding American social scientists re- 
viewed and endarsed it for presentation 
to the highest court of our land. 

The Supreme Court, instead of hand- 
ing down its decision during this year of 
the first argument, asked for a re-argu- 
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ment of these cases in terms of five ques- 
tions posed by the Court itself. Appro- 
priate preparation required a continued 
and broadened collaboration between so- 
cial scientists and the legal staff of the 
NAACP because some of the Court’s 
questions levied more heavily on social 
science than the law. Two of the queries 
concerned the history of the adoption of 


the Fourteenth Amendment; one was . 


concerned with the power of the Court, 
and the last two were concerned with 
the method of transition from segregated 
to nonsegregated schools. 

For example, the Court’s fourth ques- 
tion asked the following: 


Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment, (a) would a decree neces- 
sarily follow providing that, within the 
limits set by normal geographic school 
districting, Negro children should forth- 
with be admitted to schools of their 
choice, or (b) may this court, in the ex- 
ercise of its equity powers, permit an 
effective gradual adjustment to be brought 
about from existing segregated systems ro 
a system not based on color distinctions? 


It was decided that this question 
should not be answered by speculation 
but through an objective empirical study 
of actual instances of desegregation. It 
was also decided that such a study and 
analysis should be the responsibility of 
social psychologists. I was assigned the 
responsibility of developing a research 
plan to obtain empirical evidence on this 
question. Again, this responsibility could 
be successfully discharged only through 
the contributions and involvement of 
many social scientists like Otto Kline- 
berg, Robert K. Merton, Gordon All- 
port, Viola Bernard, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Gardner Murphy, Robin M. Wil- 
liams, John Dean, Robert Johnson, and 
of course Stuart Cook, Isidor Chein, and 
Brewster Smith. This phase of the col- 
laboration resulted in the publication of 
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the monograph, “Desegregation: An Ap- 
praisal of the Evidence” (4), published 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 

On May 17, 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its historic 
decision, ruling that all state laws which 
required or permitted racial segregation 
in public schools violated the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Constitution. It is 
difficult to overestimate the significance 
of this decision. Its significance for con- 
stitutional law and civil rights litigation 
lies in its displacing the Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson “separate but equal” doctrine, 
which has determined the framework of 
the legal struggle for unqualified equal- 
ity of America’s Negro citizens from 
1896. This primary goal had been un- 
equivocably won. Perhaps it is too early 
to evaluate the decision’s vast educational, 
political, social, and international implica- 
tions, but it is clear that they are of enor- 
mous weight. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
Court, in spite of criticisms (2), based 
its rejection of the old Plessy vs. Fergu- 
son doctrine on contemporary psycho- 
logical knowledge. The text of its deci- 
sion ran as follows: 


To separate Negro students from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may effect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 
done. 


The Court then quotes from the decision 
of the trial judges in the Kansas case: 


Segregation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races 
is usually interpreted as denoting the in- 
feriority of the Negro group. A sense of 
inferiority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
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tion of law, therefore, has a tendency to 
retard the educational and mental devel- 
opment of Negro children and to deprive 
them of some of the benefits they would 
receive in a racially integrated school 
system. 

The passage then concludes with these 

words: 


Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy vs. Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority. Any lan- 
guage in Plessy vs. Ferguson contrary to 
this finding is rejected. We conclude that 
in the field of public education the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal” has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal... 


In support of its reference to “mod- 
ern authority,” the Court cited seven so- 
cial science documents in its famous elev- 
enth footnote. Six of these seven came 
from the documents presented in the So- 
cial Science Appendix to the Appellants’ 
Brief submitted at the October, 1952, 
term of the Court by the 32 social scien- 
tists. This fact, together with the empha- 
sis placed on the psychological damage 
inherent in racial segregation in the May 
17, 1954, decision, supports the belief 
that the U. S. Supreme Court gave care- 
ful consideration to the findings of social 
science in these crucial desegregation 
cases. 

After establishing the primary legal 
fact of the unconstitutionality of racial 
segregation in public education by the 
Brown decision of May, 1954, the Court 
postponed the formulation of specific 
implementation decrees and considera- 
tion of appropriate relief for the plain- 
tiffs. Because such decrees involved 
“problems of considerable complexity,” 
among other reasons, it was necessary for 
the litigants, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the states requiring or permitting 
segregation in public education, to sub- 


mit briefs and “to present further argu- 
ments on Questions IV and V previously 
propounded by the Court for re-argu- 
ment this term.” The emphasis in this 
final argument was specifically and ex- 
clusively in terms of implementation of 
the previous decision and a determina- 
tion of the most effective ways of bring- 
ing about the transition from “existing 
segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions.” 

The task of the social scientist here was 
to provide the lawyers with the kind of 
information which, within the frame- 
work of the law, would differentiate fact 
from opinion, knowledge from preju- 
dice, and predictions based upon past bi- 
ases from those based upon careful and 
detailed analyses of past events. The aim 
was twofold: (1) to answer Question IV 
through the collection and analysis of all 
available instances of desegregation with 
particular emphasis on those instances in 
southern or southwestern states, and (2) 
to present this evidence in as specific and 
as concrete form as possible to clarify 
the conditions under which a change 
from segregation to desegregation could 
be smoothly and effectively accom- 
plished. 

This process primarily involved a re- 
examination of the results of the previous 
empirical study of problems of desegre- 
gation. The materials collected, analyzed, 
and presented in “Desegregation: An Ap- 
praisal of the Evidence” and by Harry 
Ashmore (7) had to be re-evaluated in 
the light of additional data, and their 
generalizations and conclusions had to be 
subjected to the rigorous scrutiny of out- 
standing scholars and students of the 
problem. Time made it necessary to call 
an emergency conference of these per- 
sons on July 23, 1954, to identify the 
most effective techniques of desegrega- 
tion on the basis of available evidence. 
Those who attended that conference 
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were Viola Bernard, Isidor Chein, Ken- 
neth Clark, Mamie Clark, Stuart Cook, 
John Dean, Alfred McClung Lee, Theo- 
dore Newcomb, Elsa Robinson, Arnold 
Rose, Samuel Stouffer, and Goodwin 
Watson.? In addition to the contributions 
made by those present at the conference, 
I corresponded with Gordon Allport, 
Jerome Bruner, Bingham Dai, Gardner 
Murphy, and Ira Reid in order to obtain 
their judgment on the problems presented 
to us. Extensive and repeated personal 
conversations were held with Otto Kline- 
berg and Robert Merton. 

On the basis of the conference, corre- 
spondence, and personal discussions, I 
prepared and presented to the lawyers a 
preliminary memo on the techniques and 
methods for effective desegregation. It 
was their responsibility to decide how 
this memorandum should be used. After 
careful analysis and extensive discussion, 
they decided to integrate the social 
science data into a single legal brief which 
dealt specifically with the problem of ef- 
fective implementation of the May 17, 
1954, decision.” 

On May 31, 1955, the Court handed 
down its decree, ignoring the main lines 
of evidence furnished by the social sci- 
entists, establishing the framework for 
the desegregation of the public schools. 
The subsequent pace and problems of 
public school desegregation may have 
been influenced, among other things, by 
the varying and contradictory interpreta- 
tions of the meaning and forcefulness of 
this implementation decree. Its essential 
ambiguity is indicated by the belief, at 
the very time of its promulgation, by 


1A tape recording of the entire discussion 
and proceedings of this conference may have 
some future historical value. 

2See the briefs for the appellants in Brown 
vs. Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, and for the respondents on further 
argument, Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1954. 
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some proponents of segregation that it 
was a decided victory for the South and 
that the “Court has not had the courage 
of its previously avowed convictions.” 

Some pro-segregationists were not so 
sure, however, that the May 31st decree 
was a clear victory. A member of the 
state legislature of South Carolina ex- 
claimed, “Insofar as the decision seems 
to indicate integration of the two races 
in the school system, I think no such plan 
can be put into operation in Clarendon 
County or in South Carolina either, now 
or in the foreseeable future.” The then 
Governor of Georgia, Marvin Griffin, 
stated the negative pro-segregationist po- 
sition most forcefully: “No matter how 
much the Supreme Court seeks to sugar 
coat its bitter pill of tyranny, the people 
of Georgia and the South will not swal- 
low it.’ 

Negro leaders were also divided in 
their reaction. The chief officers of the 
NAACP publicly stated their gratifica- 
tion with the positive and specific quality 
of the Court’s implementation decree. On 
the other hand, the president of the Mis- 
sissippi State Conference of the NAACP 
commented prophetically and with un- 
disguised bitterness: “It looks like the 
Supreme Court doesn’t believe in our 
Constitution. The ruling will do some 
good, but it will require a lot of litigation 
on our part that could have been avoided 
had they rendered a forthright decision.” 

Events since 1955 have disturbingly 
and persistently reflected this confusion. 
The decisions handed down by the Fed- 
eral District Courts in the Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, and the Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, cases after the 
May 31st decree were most liberal inter- 
pretations of the Court’s implementation 
plan. In these decisions, local school offi- 
cials were permitted an apparently indefi- 
nite time to present a scheme for the de- 
segregation of their schools. Nor did 
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these Courts require specific assurances 
that the problem would be systemati- 
cally studied, that desegregation would 
proceed in “good faith,” or that a dead- 
line for its completion be stated and en- 
forced. As a matter of fact, these deci- 
sions have allowed the continuation of 
segregated schools in Clarendon County, 
South Carolina, and Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, right up to the present. 
Even more disturbing, attorneys have not 
yet found a formula for obtaining com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in these and other communities, and 
there has not yet been established a legal 
basis for obtaining a clarification from the 
Supreme Court of its implementation de- 
cree. As of now, that decision is charac- 
terized by the ambiguities of “deliberate 
speed, ” “variety of local problems,” 

“practical flexibility,” the need to recon- 
cile “public and private needs,” “a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compli- 
ance,” “the courts may find that addi- 
tional time is necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner,” and “con- 
sistent with good faith and compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

With the passage of time, the practical 
significance of these ambiguities have be- 
come unmistakably clear to students of 
the desegregation process. Probably the 
most pivotal inadequacy—lack of clarity 
and specificity—is a function of the 
Court’s failure to set a specific deadline 
for the termination of desegregation. This 
omission gives substance to the argu- 
ment that the implementation decree ap- 
proached the problem of an effective 
transition on the basis of a doctrine of 
“gradualism.” 

In evaluating the wisdom of the Court’s 
adoption of a gradualist approach, even 
under the stated conditions of a “prompt 
and reasonable start” and evidence of 
“good faith and compliance,” one mist 
keep in mind that this position was con- 


trary to the recommendations presented 
by the social scientists on the strength of 
their findings. These findings clearly in- 
dicated that an unwarranted and pro- 
longed period of time for desegregation 
arouses doubt, conflict, and anxiety 
among the individuals involved and makes 
more difficult positive and effective social 
change. A 1955 analysis (3) of this deci- 
sion warned: 

There is a possible danger that the Su- 
preme Court’s concept of “additional 
time” may be interpreted in some com- 
munities as meaning indefinite postpone- 
ment. It would then be the responsibility 
of the District Courts or eventually the 
Supreme Court itself to define positively 
and with precision the meaning of addi- 
tional time so that it would be socially 
beneficial rather than detrimental. With 
this type of definite interpretation of this 
term by our Federal Courts, there will be 
less danger that the general public will in- 
terpret the decision as evidence of vacil- 
lation and indecision on the part of our 
judicial authorities. 

This analysis concluded that the im- 
plementation decree was written by 
reasonable men in an attempt to com- 
municate with other reasonable men con- 
cerning the most effective method of re- 
solving a complex social problem. The 
problem which remains to be decided by 
the future is whether some of the indi- 
viduals to whom the Court addressed its , 
reasonable appeal are really reasonable 
men. Events within the past five years 
have indicated that many of the individ- 
uals who control the political, social, and 
economic power necessary to effect sig- 
nificant and positive social change in 
race relations are not willing to do so 
but are willing to take the unreasonable 
risks of exploiting racial issues for the 
perpetuation of personal political power, 
or are blinded by passion and prejudice, 
or are immobilized by conflict and apa- 
thy. For these men, a more precise, defi- 
nite, and specific implementation decree, 
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based upon the empirical findings of so- 
cial science, could not have been any 
more threatening and might have con- 
tributed to a more effective and acceler- 
ated pattern of public school desegrega- 
tion. 

The findings and predictions of social 
scientists and social psychologists con- 
cerning the factors related to effective 
and ineffective approaches to public 
school desegregation are to be found in 
many published documents and some un- 
published manuscripts (7, 4, 6, 10).8 

The evidence from various sources in- 
dicates, of course, that the problem of an 
effective transition from segregated to 
nonsegregated patterns of living in vari- 
ous areas and social institutions involves 
many considerations. Some factors when 
present assure smoothness. Others are as- 
sociated with delay, confusion, social dis- 
ruption, and, at times, overt violence. 
The following factors seem to be of criti- 
cal importance, and at least some of them 
are found in all known instances of ef- 
fective desegregation: 


(1) A clear and unequivocal statement of 
the policy of desegregation by lead- 
ers, prestige figures, and other au- 
thorities. 

(2) Firm enforcement of the desegrega- 
tion policy by enforcement officers 
and other authorities, and persistance 
in the execution of this policy in the 
face of initial resistance. 

(3) A willingness on the part of the 
responsible authorities to deal with 
violations, attempted violations, and 
incitements to violations of desegre- 
gation by a resort to the law and 
dramatic enforcement action. 

(4) Refusal by the authorities to resort 
to, engage in, or tolerate subterfuges, 
gerrymandering, or other devices for 
evading the policy and fact of de- 
segregation. 


8 See also unpublished memoranda and other 
material in the files of the Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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(5) An appeal to the public in terms of 
the religious principles of brother- 
hood and the acceptance of the 
American democratic traditions of 
fair play and equal justice. 


The examples of effective desegregation 
of the public schools in Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, St. Louis, Louisville, 
and other communities tend to validate 
these principles. 

Factors which are associated with an 
increase in resistance and opposition to 
desegregation and contribute to ineffec- 
tiveness in its accomplishment include 
the following: 


(1) An equivocal, ambiguous, or vacillat- 
ing position among authorities. 

(2) Competition between government 
agencies and the exploitation of the 
issue of desegregation for political 
purposes. 

(3) A weak or inconsistent position 
among law enforcement officers or 
their alliance with opponents of de- 
segregation. 

(4) Attempts on the part of the authori- 
ties or law enforcement officers to 
resist or evade the policy of desegre- 
gation. 

(5) The setting of an unnecessarily re- 
mote date for the completion of de- 
segregation with or without specify- 
ing the way in which that interval 
of time should be used—permitting 
a long time for public debate, public 
opinion polls, or prolonged argu- 
ments concerning the advisability of 
desegregation or the proper processes 
for desegregation. 

(6) Resorting to various types of seg- 
mentalized or piecemeal processes of 
desegregation. 

(7) Leaving the problem of desegrega- 
tion as a matter of choice for whites 
or Negroes. 


The unhappy events surrounding the 
desegregation of the public schools in 
Little Rock—particularly the role of 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas—reinforce 
these observations. There is now no ques- 
tion that Governor Faubus successfully 
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exploited the desegregation issue for po- 
litical purposes and was clearly allied 
with the opponents of desegregation. 
There also seems to be little doubt that 
the role of President Eisenhower in the 
Little Rock crisis was inconsistent—on 
one occasion strong and forceful, but gen- 
erally vacillating, ambiguous, and equivo- 
cal. 

Ironically, an analysis of the Little 
Rock and similar incidents of prolonged 
resistance to public school desegregation 
suggests that the opponents to this form 
of social change were quite familiar with 
the findings of the social scientists. They 
could not have been more effective in 
blocking desegregation if they had articu- 
lately applied these findings in order to 
obtain their destructive ends. 

It seems clear that violence can be per- 
petrated by a small minority of frustrated 
and disgruntled individuals whose basic 
motivations are not necessarily directly 
related to race. Though rare, violence 
has been found under conditions of am- 
biguous, inconsistent, or dilatory desegre- 
gation policy on the part of authorities, 
ineffective, weak, and at times conspira- 
torial police action, and as a reflection of 
the type of inconsistency which is asso- 
ciated with conflicting and competing 
governmental agencies and authorities. 
Some or all of these observations were 
confirmed in every instance of violence 
associated with public school desegrega- 
tion. What was not foreseen was that vio- 
lence would or could be openly incited 
by governmentally constituted authority 
figures. 

Similarly, there are many techniques 
which can be used intentionally or unin- 
tentionally to delay or evade desegrega- 
tion. Almost any procedure, other than 
the assignment of students to schools 
without regard to race within a specified 
interval of time required for administra- 
tive changes, can be manipulated in such 


a way as to become a technique of eva- 
sion. Some of the more or less obvious 
devices which are used to give the im- 
pression of compliance with the desegre- 
gation decree, but which nonetheless 
maintain the fact of segregation, include 
the following: 


(1) The maintenance of segregated fa- 
cilities along with a policy of “volun- 
tary desegregation” or “choice.” 

(2) Gerrymandering or other manipula- 
tion of school district lines in order 
to insure that schools will remain in 
effect racially segregated. 

The introduction of a series of de- 
lays, including prolonged periods of 
“public education,” debates, discus- 
sions, seminars, and other forms of 
“preparation” for desegregation. 
Specific devices and procedures 
which may be proposed as sound ed- 
ucational methods, but which can in 
effect maintain segregated schools or 
segregated classes within schools: 
homogeneous groupings according to 
intelligence determined by group 
rather than individual tests, homoge- 
neous classes in terms of level of 
achievement, rapid and slow classes, 
specialized classes, and specialized 
schools with racial homogeneity re- 
inforced by differential counseling 
for Negro and white children. 

(5) Token and quota admissions of 
Negro students to “desegregated” 
schools. 

(6) The provision of “private” schools 
for white students while maintain- 
ing “public” schools for Negro stu- 
dents. 


An effective decree would have to be 
specific in order to prevent the wide- 
spread utilization of any or all of the 
above devices. It should be added that 
the quicker the implementation of the 
desegregation decision, the less is the 
likelihood of the utilization of any of 
these evasive techniques. In addition, 
other techniques of evasion to subvert 
the desegregation process entail the mis- 
use of academic achievement test results 
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as the basis for assigning children to par- 
ticular schools, of psychological and psy- 
chiatric information, and of public opin- 
ion polls (6). 

The disturbingly uncanny accuracy of 
these predictions of evasion techniques 
can best be observed by an examination 
of the criteria used by boards of educa- 
tion in deciding where to place Negro 
children whose parents request transfers 
from segregated to desegregated schools. 
Nine states—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia— 
have since 1955, adopted pupil. assign- 
ment statutes which illustrate these 
devices, all made possible largely through 
the ambiguity of the implementation de- 
cree by the Supreme Court. 

Among the factors and criteria which 
these new statutes require the local, 
county, or state school boards to take 
into account in the assignment of pupils 
are the following: 

The effect of the admission of new pu- 

pils upon established or proposed aca- 

demic programs, 

The suitability of established curricula 

for particular pupils. 

The adequacy of a pupil’s academic prep- 

aration for admission to a particular 

school and curriculum. 

The scholastic aptitude aud relative intel- 

— or mental ability of the pupil. 

e psychological — of the 


pupil for the type of teaching and asso- 
ciations involved. 


The effect of admission of the pupil upon 
the academic progress of other students 
in a particular school or facility. 
The effect of admission upon prevailin 
academic standards at a particular aoa 
The psychological effect upon the pupil 
of attendance at a particular school. 
The or threat of friction or 
disorder among pupils or others. 
One or more of these criteria is found in 
the statutes of each of these nine states. 
The pupil assignment laws of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
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Texas contain almost all of them. 

The way these criteria are used shows 
a clear design to exclude Negro students 
from white schools or to reduce the num- 
ber of Negro students to a token few. 
The effective use of these laws to evade 
desegregation or to effect evasive token 
compliance is predicated primarily upon 
the psychological criteria indicated. Per- 
haps the controlling authorities in these 
resistant states reasoned that since the 
original Supreme Court decision seemed 
based upon psychological findings, an ef- 
fective evasion of both the letter and the 
spirit of the decision could also be based 
upon “psychological” data and tech- 
niques. This problem defines the present 
major and, hopefully, the final legal ob- 
stacle which must be solved to obtain ef- 
fective desegregation of the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. In this regard, it should be 
noted that a group of social psychologists 
and specialists in tests and measurements 
are at present collaborating with lawyers 
in the preparation of an effective attack 
on these aspects of the pupil assignment 
laws. Some of the propositions which 
must be presented in legally effective 
ways on the trial and appellate levels 
are the following: 


That differences in intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement are not determined 
by inherent racial factors. 

That there is some overlap in the intel- 
ligence and achievement test scores of 
random samples of white and Negro 
children in a given school district. 
That intelligence and achievement test 
scores reflect, among other factors, edu- 
cational opportunity and stimulation. 
That there are some psychological traits 
and characteristics which are subject to 
standardized and objective measurements 
but others which, at present, psycholo- 
gists are not able to measure objectively. 
Judgments of these latter traits lend them- 
selves to the biases and preconceptions of 
those who are required to make the eval- 
uations. 
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That the results of intelligence and 
achievement tests and other psychologi- 
cal methods of evaluation, even when 
‘these instruments are used adequately and 
with the necessary scientific precautions, 
should not be used for of ex- 
clusion or rejection Fs children, but 
should be used for diagnosis and stimu- 
lation. 
Work groups on the uses and abuses of 
psychological tests and methods estab- 
lished by the Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues, are now busy 
with this last problem. We may look for- 
ward confidently to their contributions 
within the next year. 

In evaluating the effects of the pupil 
placement laws, the following facts 
should be noted: Of the five states in 
which not a single school district has de- 
segregated—Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina— 
three have adopted pupil placement plans. 
Only Mississippi and Georgia deemed it 
unnecessary to maintain segregation 
through the use of this device. Probably 
the controlling political authorities in 
these two states considered it beneath 
them to resort to any subterfuge which 
would contaminate the purity of their 
open and flagrant defiance of the United 
States Constitution. 

Of equal interest is the fact that of the 
remaining six states with pupil placement 
statutes, only one, Texas, shows any ap- 
preciable degree of public school deseg- 
regation (8), almost all of which has oc- 
curred in the western part of the state. 
For the other five states, statistics indi- 
cate that in the school year of 1959-1960, 
Arkansas had desegregated eight of its 
228 school districts; Florida, one of 67; 
North Carolina, seven out of 174; Ten- 
nessee, four out of 142, and Virginia, six 
of 128. 

For that same year, a total of 4,212 
Negro students were distributed through 
“desegregated” schools in each of these 


six states as follows: Arkansas, 94; Flor- 
ida, 512; North Carolina, 34; Tennessee, 
169; Texas, 3,300, and Virginia, 103. 

These data clearly reveal that the pupil 
assignment statutes are designed, in- 
tended, and used not as instruments of 
desegregation, but as effective instru- 
ments for token evasion at best, and, at 
worst, the perpetuation of segregated 
public schools. 

In an attempt to understand some of 
the significance of this regional pattern 
of defiance, it may be of interest to recall 
the following observation (5), published 
originally in April, 1955. 

Already, a regional pattern in initial re- 

actions to the demand for desegregation 

appears to be emerging. Some communi- 
ties in the border states of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia have 
taken steps to desegregate their schools 
before being required to do so by the 

ific decree of the Supreme Court. 

the other hand, a hard core of resist- 
ance to public school desegregation is be- 
ing stimulated or reinforced by political 
figures in such states as Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and, to some ex- 
tent, also in Virginia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. It is difficult at present to 
determine the degree of resistance to or 
acceptance of desegregation in Arkansas, 

Oklahoma, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 

and North Carolina. The political leaders 

in these states have not assumed an 
openly defiant attitude toward public 
school desegregation. 

When the governor of Arkansas did 
assume an attitude of defiance and ob- 
struction, however, it markedly slowed 
the pace of desegregation in Arkansas and 
probably elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the more accepting attitude of the gov- 
ernor of Kentucky (and presumably 
other political officials of that state) made 
desegregation easier there. North Caro- 
lina presents an enigma. Certainly this is 
not one of the states which has been 
marked by overt defiance and shouts of 
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“interposition” and “nullification.” Un- 
like Virginia, which was required to 
make some retreat from its earlier stand 
of massive resistance, and South Carolina, 
which so far has made no retreat from its 
extreme position of defiance and rebel- 
lion, North Carolina has been character- 
ized by a quiet, somewhat gentlemanly, 
verbal acceptance of the Supreme Court’s 
decision but has been most effective in 
evading any effective implementation. 
Actually, North Carolina may be viewed 
as the truly brilliant leader of effective 
evasion, setting the pattern of “volun- 
tarism” and “gradualism” which has been 
adopted by the other more reasonable 
southern states such as Virginia, Florida, 
and Tennessee. The effectiveness of the 
gentleman’s approach for the evasion of 
the desegregation decrees is indicated by 
the fact that in spite of the strident de- 
fiance of Faubus and the dramatic chaos 
of Little Rock, Arkansas had a total of 94 
Negro students in desegregated schools 
in the 1959-1960 school year, while North 
Carolina had only 34 Negro students in 


desegregated schools. 


Gradualism 

Gradualism has a superficial attractive- 
ness, counteracted by the findings of the 
social scientists at the time of the Su- 
preme Court’s consideration of the de- 
segregation issue. In general, the gradual- 
ist approach is subject to at least five 
serious limitations. First, it tends to in- 
crease the resentment of those whites 
who are immediately involved in the de- 
segregation process. They resent the role 
of guinea pigs singled out for special ob- 
servation. Second, as a result, there is an 
increased likelihood that minor incidents 
may occur, be exaggerated, and then used 
as evidence that desegregation won't 
work. Third, the occurrence of incidents 
during the slow, “gradualistic” introduc- 
tion of desegregation tends to increase the 
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anxieties and resistances of white people 
who are not immediately involved but 
who anticipate their being caught up in 
the process eventually. Fourth, the “grad- 
ual” approach provides time for the op- 
position to desegregation to become mo- 
bilized and to subvert the social enterprise 
in a planned fashion. Finally, such ap- 
proaches are likely to be interpreted by 
the general public, white and Negro 
alike, as evidence of vacillation and inde- 
cision among the authorities and as a re- 
flection of, in some quarters, a confirma- 
tion of the belief that there is something 
inherently dangerous in desegregation. 
Those who rely heavily on authority are 
particularly vulnerable to this kind of in- 
terpretation, and individuals who would 
otherwise be inclined to ride contentedly 
with the change become doubtful and 
hesitant, whereas those originally opposed 
to desegregation find new encouragement 
and support for their resistance. 

It appears, then, that the most effective 
method of desegregation is not of the 
gradualistic or piecemeal type, but one 
which fulfills the following criteria: 


(1) The abolition of all segregated facili- 
ties which are so inadequate that it 
would be economically and other- 
wise inefficient to attempt to use 
them. 

The assignment of all remaining fa- 
cilities to all individuals without re- 
gard to such arbitrary distinctions as 
race. 

The restriction of the time allowed 
for this transition to the minimum 
required for the necessary adminis- 
trative adjustments to insure effec- 
tiveness and impartiality. 

The specification of an inflexible 
deadline, based upon the particulars 
(not necessarily determined by the 
court) of the administrative adjust- 
ments which will take place during 
the interval. 


Empirical study indicates that the de- 
segregation of one school or one class at 
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a time tends to increase anxieties and 
doubts rather than allay them, and to in- 
tensify resistance among the whites im- 
mediately affected. The one-grade-at-a- 
time, stair-step plan brings with it in most 
cases the major psychological problems 
of having some all-white classes and some 
racially mixed classes in the same school. 
The disadvantages of such segmentalized, 
“gradual” approaches outweigh the ad- 
vantages that may be claimed for them. 

In spite of these findings, various types 
of gradual approaches remain popular in 
certain states. Nashville, Tennessee, has 
been the chief exponent of the stair-step, 
one-grade-at-a-time movement toward 
desegregation. This plan is further com- 
plicated by a “voluntary” or “choice” 
provision wherein a Negro parent can de- 
cide whether to send his child to the de- 
segregated or segregated school. Within 
the past four years since this plan has 
been in effect in Nashville, less than 10 
per cent of the eligible Negro parents 
have chosen to send their children to de- 
segregated schools. And the gradual, vol- 
untary approach did not prevent the vio- 
lence formented by racial extremists. 

At Little Rock, another type of grad- 
ual plan was instituted. The violence and 
prolonged resistance there are too well 
known to require comment. Indeed, 
every instance of violence or prolonged 
resistance to desegregation which has oc- 
curred during the past five years has in- 
volved some type of gradual, “segmental- 
ized,” or “token” form of desegregation. 
This fact tends to confirm the findings 
that gradualism does not insure effective- 
ness or increase desegregation’s chances 
of acceptance. Immediate enforcement is, 
at worst, no more likely to lead to re- 
sistance of either violent or nonviolent 
kinds than are the various forms of grad- 
ualism. 

The first legal breakthrough on the 
one-grade-at-a-time, twelve-year, gradual 


desegregation plan came a few months 
ago, when a Federal United States Court 
of Appeal rejected a plan submitted by 
the Delaware State Board of Education. 
The plan was originally approved by a 
Federal District Judge after a hearing in 
which a psychologist testified concerning 
the arbitrary basis of this form of de- 
segregation and the fact that differences 
in the average intelligence of Negro and 
white children were not relevant to the 
process and method of effective public 
school desegregation. The Court of Ap- 
peals summarily rejected the arguments 
advanced by the Board in support of its 
plan. Two of the three judges did not 
agree that the plan was necessary because 
of differences in intelligence between 
whites and Negroes and that the emo- 
tional impact of a more immediate inte- 
gration plan upon a predominantly south- 
ern society would be detrimental. An 
important step toward clarification of the 
implementation decree of the Supreme 
Court was taken by the decision of these 
three judges when they held that this 
stair-step plan did not meet the “deliber- 
ate speed” requirement. Whether the Su- 
preme Court is tending to strengthen or 
soften its position on effective imple- 
mentation will be determined by its re- 
action and decision when and if this case 
reaches it on appeal. 


Summary Evaluation 

In general, the social scientists who 
studied and analyzed the desegregation 
process seemed to be accurate in their 
predictions and antic‘pations of the proc- 
ess of public school desegregation. Events 
during the past five years tend to confirm 
the following general propositions: 

1. Certain factors are related to effective 
desegregation, particularly the crucial 
role of strong leadership and effective 
enforcement. 

2. Certain factors are related to inef- 
fective desegregation, prolonged re- 
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sistance, and violence. The role of am- 
biguity, equivocation, inconsistency, 
and evasiveness on the part of political 
authorities was clearly supported by 
the many negative events surrounding 
desegregation during the past five 
years. 

Specific evasive techniques are ready 
to hand. The misuse of achievement, 
intelligence, and other psychological 
tests and of psychiatric assumptions 
and widespread “token” desegregation 
are the most obivous and persistent 
examples of the validity of this predic- 
tion. 

Gradual forms of desegregation are no 
more likely to be effective, do not re- 
duce resistance to desegregation, and 
do not decrease the chances of vio- 
lence. 

A number of factors which were not 
clearly foreseen by the social scientists 
emerged with greater clarity and signifi- 
cance from the actual events and trends 
of the past five years—for example, the 
use of the pupil assignment statutes of 
various states to avoid desegregation or 
to reduce it to a token compliance. This 
is accomplished by laws imposing special 
burdens and harassments upon only those 
Negro parents and students who seek 
transfers to desegregated schools. Only 
these children are given special tests, psy- 
chiatric and psychological examinations, 
and prolonged interviews. The effect, if 
not the intent, of these bureaucratic hur- 
dles is to discourage the number of Ne- 
gro parents who seek to enroll their 
children in non-Negro schools. It is a 
question whether this is not primarily a 
legal problem which should be challenged 
in the Courts under non-discrimination 
or equal-protection laws. 

Second, there are the varieties of physi- 
cal and psychological cruelties and har- 
assments inflicted upon those few Negro 
children who are assigned as “tokens” to 
desegregated schools. The indignities in- 
flicted upon the handful of Negro chil- 
dren in Little Rock’s Central High School 
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and the one or two Negro children in 
schools in North Carolina by a few 
highly organized racist adolescents may 
set a pattern for effective discouragement 
of school desegregation in some places. 

Third, effective intimidation and im- 
mobilization of nonsegregationist whites 
through threats of economic reprisals, 
social ostracism, and political retaliation 
has occurred with unexpected frequency. 

Finally, there is the dominance of the 
wave of moderation as a reaction to the 
dramatic and violent forms of resistance 
to desegregation in Little Rock and else- 
where. The role of President Eisen- 
hower’s ambiguity and vagueness on the 
desegregation issue must be seen as a 
major factor in this mood of moderation, 
retreat, and loss of initiative to the pro- 
segregationists. 

Generally, the social scientists under- 
estimated the intensity and deviousness 
of the opposition, the effectiveness of 
pro-segregationists propaganda outside 
the South, the iack of deep effective 
moral commitment in the nation as a 
whole and particularly in the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government, and the ease with which 
the initiative would be seized by pro- 
segregationists. 

The significant counterbalancing fac- 
tor is the continued high morale, indomi- 
table courage, and persistence of a sig- 
nificant proportion of Negroes. These 
individuals seem willing to endure any 
and all hardships for themselves and their 
children if it is necessary to obtain their 
adjudicated rights as American citizens. 
The sit-in movement among Negro stu- 
dents in the South, an effective technique 
of appropriate assertion, gives all indica- 
tions of regaining the desegregation ini- 
tiative and taking the pace of racial 
change out of the hands of the moderates 
and the segregationists. It offers addi- 
tional evidence that although the pace 
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can be slowed and the process postponed, 
the fact of desegregation is inevitable. 
The desire for human dignity and equal- 
ity provides an irresistible human force. 


A Program for the Future 

In thinking of the contributions which 
must be made to facilitate orderly, law- 
ful, constructive, and democratic changes 
in the pattern of race relations in Amer- 
ica, one is confronted with the necessity 
for an action program on many levels. 
There is still some mopping-up which 
must be done at law. The attorneys must 
find some way of demonstrating effec- 
tively before the Federal Courts and the 
Supreme Court that the pupil placement 
laws are not “compliance in good faith” 
with the 1954 decision, and that these 
laws are designed and used to block and 
evade desegregation rather than to im- 
plement or facilitate it. The lawyers must 
also demonstrate before the Courts, and 
more forcefully before the public, that 
in two of the original public school de- 
segregation cases (Clarendon County, 
South Carolina, and Prince Edward 
County, Virginia) there is at present, six 
years after the Supreme Court’s decision, 
an open and flagrant defiance of the or- 
ders of the nation’s highest judicial body. 
This state of affairs constitutes a form of 
anarchy and lawlessness which is inimical 
to stable democratic and constitutional 
government. 

Similarly, the Supreme Court must de- 
fine with greater precision the meaning 
of “deliberate speed.” This definition 
must be made in terms of specific factors 
involved in the change from segregated 
to nonsegregated schools, with a definite 
deadline for initiation and termination of 
the program of desegregation, and—most 
important—with a clear statement of the 
penalty involved for non-compliance or 
flagrant defiance. Failure here will not 
only weaken the prestige of the Court 


but will make a mockery before the 
world of the eloquence of its original 
decision. 

On the level of community action, 
some program must be designed and im- 
plemented to encourage Negroes to seek 
and to obtain their adjudicated rights. 


- Such a program must necessarily include 


safeguards and protections against retali- 
ation, intimidation, and economic repris- 
als against either whites or Negroes in- 
volved in community action. The failure 
on the part of Negro organizations, 
church groups, and national social agen- 
cies to develop and institute enterprises 
of this type has contributed significantly 
to the loss of initiative. The over-all ti- 
midity of national educational societies 
and educators in general certainly has not 
been an asset in the current struggle for 
public school desegregation. 

On the political level, there is a crying 
need for the election of a president of the 
United States who is clear, forthright, 
and knowledgeable on this problem. In 
this regard one may recall the sardonic 
observation by Brewster Smith (9): 


. the rest of us may perhaps be ex- 
cused when we sometimes wonder 
glumly whether we mightn’t have con- 
tributed more to the solution of the so- 
cial issue if, instead of applying ourselves 
as psychologists to the problem of how 
intelligent and well-intentioned authori 
might be used to make desegregation ef- 
fective, we had devoted ourselves more 
earnestly as citizens to electing the right 
president . . . or the right governor of 
Arkansas. 


Civil rights are not the only issues which 
must concern our Chief Executive, but 
they are pivotal in the domestic and in- 
ternational constellation of problems. A 
president who equivocates on this issue 
does not have the vision or breadth of 
perspective to be clear, definitive, and 
just in his handling of other and related 
social problems. Such considerations seem 
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to hold with equal force in evaluating 
the fitness of members of Congress from 
non-southern states. The problem of po- 
litical realism, as opposed to fantasy and 
racial demagoguery, in the southern states 
seems inherently related to the struggle 
of Negroes to obtain safeguards for and 
to exercise their right to vote. When this 
is accomplished, it may precipitate sur- 
prisingly rapid changes in the social, 
economic, and racial climate of even such 
states as Mississippi, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia. 

Finally, there are some specific tasks 
which remain in the social scientist’s col- 
laboration with the lawyers who are con- 
tinuing the legal battle against the last 
vestiges of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination in American life. For in- 
stance, there is the need for psychologists 
as citizens and as professionals to help 
the public and its leaders to understand 
the difference between desegregation and 
integration. The President of the United 
States has repeatedly made statements 
which betray a basic confusion of these 
two social and psychological processes. 
When he talks about the “need for time” 
and that we cannot hope to “change 
men’s hearts and minds overnight,” he 
demonstrates that he does not under- 
stand the difference between desegrega- 
tion, an objective social, legal, and politi- 
cal process, and integration, a subjective, 
psychological, and attitudinal process. 

Because this confusion is likely to be 
widely shared, psychologists and edu- 
cators must seek to clarify the issues in- 
volved. Desegregation involves a pattern 
of changes in the organization of social 
institutions. It has been defined (4) as 
“the process of change in social situations 
or institutions from a system of organiza- 
tion in terms of separate facilities for 
whites and Negroes, exclusion of Ne- 
groes, or a deliberate restriction of the 
extent or area of participation of Ne- 
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groes, to a system wherein distinctions, 
exclusion, or restriction of participation 
based upon race no longer prevail.” So 
defined, desegregation is a more descrip- 
tive, objective, and empirical term and 
does not involve the complexity of sub- 
jective, attitudinal, and individual adjust- 
ments which are inherent in the more 
evaluative term, “integration.” Desegre- 
gation is the social, political, legal, judi- 
cial, administrative, or community proc- 
esses by which racial barriers to the 
enjoyment of full and equal civil rights 
are removed. Desegregation can be and 
usually is brought about by laws and 
governmental authority. Desegregation 
can therefore be accomplished within the 
limited time required for the necessary 
administrative decisions and changes and 
their execution and enforcement. 
Integration, as a subjective and individ- 
ual process, involves attitudinal changes 
and the removal of fears, hatreds, suspi- 
cions, stereotypes, and superstitions. In- 
tegration involves problems of personal 
choice, personal readiness, and personal 
stability. Its achievement necessarily re- 
quires a longer period of time. It cannot 
come about “overnight.” It requires edu- 
cation and deals poignantly with the 
problems of changing men’s hearts and 
minds. Integration cannot be coerced by 
law or governmental authority. But psy- 
chologists and educators can understand 
and help to educate the general public to 
understand that there can be no integra- 
tion before desegregation. There has been 
no known case of desegregation wherein 
the objective social and situational 
changes came as a consequence of subjec- 
tive, individual, and attitudinal changes. 
On the contrary, the objective, situational 
changes are necessary antecedents to sub- 
jective, attitudinal alterations in the per- 
sonalities of men. Being contributors to 
this confusion through their earlier em- 
phasis on the convenient, isolated, and 
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practically irrelevant preoccupation with 
attitude research, social scientists should 
now assume the responsibility for clear- 
ing up this misconception. They must 
now concentrate their studies and their 
public communications on the truth that 
in the process of social change, situa- 
tional and determined behavioral changes 
precede and probably govern affective 
and attitudinal changes. 

Another public educational responsi- 
bility is that of helping to change the 
general perspective toward the desegre- 
gation process. Up to the present, it has 
been generally believed that desegrega- 
tion will benefit primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, Negro children. Obviously, these 
children have been the chief victims of 
the more flagrant inequities in a system 
of segregated education. It is not true, 
however, that white children will be 
harmed or will not benefit from desegre- 
gated schools. Segregated education is in- 
ferior and nonadaptive for whites as well 
as Negroes. Put simply, no child can re- 
ceive a democratic education in a non- 
democratic school. A white youngster in 
a homogeneous, isolated, “hot house” 
type of school situation is not being pre- 
pared for the realities of the contempo- 
rary and future world. Such a child may 
have brilliant college entrance scores, be 
extraordinary in his mathematical ability, 
or read and speak a foreign language 
with skill and precision, but he is likely 
to be blocked in many circumstances in 
his ability to use these intellectual abili- 
ties with the poise and effectiveness es- 
sential to personal and social creativity. 
A racially segregated school imposes 
upon whice children the inevitable stul- 
tifying burdens of petty provincialism, 
irrational fears and hatreds of people who 
are different, and a distorted image of 


themselves. Psychologically, the racially 
segregated school at this period of Amer- 
ican and world history is an anachronism 
which our nation can not afford. This 
point must be made over and over again 
until it is understood by those who have 
the power to make the decisions which 
control our destiny. 

Social scientists must continue to offer 
their skills, knowledge, insight, and tech- 
niques to a society in desperate need of 
an effective approach to the solution of 
many and complex social problems. Pure, 
applied, and action research findings 
must be made available to those forces in 
our society which are working toward 
the goals consistent with scientific facts 
and the values of human dignity and 
justice. 
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Negro rights in the South: 
Making haste slowly 


Nor Lone aco, a Negro leader in the 
South said to me, “You know, we Ne- 
groes have Christianity, humanitarian- 
ism, the Constitution, the laws, and the 
trend of history with us, but still we are 
living at the bottom of an ugly racial 
caste system. The walls of segregation 
have barely been dented.” 

That statement, while unquestionably 
containing much truth, failed to mention 
some of the most important forces today 
making for the elimination of racial bar- 
riers, and it was also too pessimistic 
about the gains already achieved. 


The Racial Revolution 

Actually, since the beginning of 
American participation in World War 
II, great strides toward racial equality 
have been made in the United States. 
The rising generation does not realize 
how, as late as 1942, even in most com- 
munities in the North, it was the rare 
exception to see Negroes employed as 
clerks in stores or as stenographers, or 
sitting at lunch counters with whites, 
or eating in railway dining cars. It has 
been almost forgotten, too, how up until 
about ten years ago in all of the Border 
states and even in the southern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the public 
schools were segregated. 
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To reformers, progress in the South 
toward racial justice seems to move with 
glacial tempo; but actually, as changes in 
basic social attitudes are measured in 
historical time, a veritable revolution has 
taken place in the South since 1944, 
when the federal courts inaugurated the 
New or Second Reconstruction with the 
outlawing of the white primaries. 

Since 1944, from virtually no partici- 
pation in Southern politics, Negroes 
have moved to considerable participa- 
tion. About one and one-half million Ne- 
groes in the South are now registered 
to vote in primaries and general elec- 
tions. In some Southern states, Negro 
registration has climbed to around thirty- 
five and forty per cent of the adult Ne- 
gro population. In Florida, for instance, 
Negro registration at the beginning of 
1944 stood at around 8,000, but by 1960 
it had climbed to around 160,000. Most 
Southern Negroes are registered as Dem- 
ocrats. Registration and voting of Ne- 
groes is highest in the cities, lowest in 
the rural counties with antebellum plan- 
tation traditions. 

In some state-wide elections, the Ne- 
gro vote now has great influence, and 
there have been instances during the past 
ten years, mostly in elections in which 
a racial or an economic issue has been 
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fairly clear cut, where the Negro vote 
blocked and decisively affected the out- 
come. Purposeful Negro participation in 
the politics of Southern cities during the 
past fifteen years has brought street and 
sidewalk improvements in the Negro 
neighborhoods; better street lighting; 
more fire hydrants with resulting slashes 
in the cost of fire insurance; better and 
more numerous schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and swimming pools; Negro 
women matrons in the jails; more satis- 
factory fire and police protection to Ne- 
gro communities; less “rough stuff” and 
fairer treatment by the police, and more 
Negro appointments to fire departments, 
police departments, and other local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

However, segregation is much more 
firmly rooted in the Southern mind than 
opposition to Negro voting. Had the 
mass of Southerners in 1950 been told 
that by 1960 there would be consider- 
able token desegregation in the schools 
of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and Texas, even more desegre- 
gation on city bus lines, and that segre- 
gation at lunch counters and eating 
places would be here and there giving 
way in the South, they would have re- 
fused flatly to believe it. From the point 
of view of social justice, the changes 
have been painfully slow and spotty; but 
from the point of view of white South- 
ern cultural attitudes, the changes have 
been unbelievably swift. 


Attitudinal Changes 

Not only was the quotation cited 
above too pessimistic to fit the facts, it 
also failed to enumerate all of the forces 
at work which will bring still more per- 
vasive changes in the next few decades. 

The plain truth is that traditional 
Southern attitudes are being quarantined, 
isolated, and more and more confined 
to a diminishing hard core of resistance 


in the planter states of the Old South. 
During the First Reconstruction, from 
1865 to 1877, Southern attitudes toward 
race were not confined to the states of 
the collapsed Confederacy. Most people 
in the Border states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri held Southern racial attitudes as 
strongly as did the people of the late 
Confederacy. But that was not all: the 
people of Southern New Jersey, south- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois were largely of 
Southern origin, and these pedple also 
clung to Southern racial attitudes. To- 
day, all of these areas in the North 
and even the Border states have 
come more and more to share the na- 
tional view of legal equality for all races. 
Again, at the time of the First Recon- 
struction, the Democratic party nation- 
ally stood for “home rule” for the South- 
ern whites (this was a euphemism for 
allowing white policies to prevail in the 
South); but today both of the major 
parties of the country strongly oppose 
the Southern white view and favor meas- 
ures to bring the South into line with na- 
tional thinking and national policies. 
At the present time, within the Old 
South itself, the relative decline of Ne- 
gro population, the movement of Ne- 
groes to the North and to the growing 
cities of the South, and accelerating in- 
dustrialization and urbanization of the 
South are eroding the old traditional race 
patterns. Uprooted Southern rural folk, 
white and Negro, undergo considerable 
modification of ante-bellum, rural black- 
belt attitudes when they come together 
in the fast growing urban centers of the 
South and live in a new environment of 
wider diversity and diversions and 
greater anonymity and impersonality. 
The most important immediate force 
at work to emancipate the Negro of the 
South is the Southern Negro himself. A 
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great change has come over the South- 
ern Negro. He is no longer an Uncle 
Tom, or even the kind of Negro ap- 
proved of by Booker T. Washington. He 
now talks back. He has a new self-re- 
spect, a new confidence, a new inde- 
pendence. Increasingly he is depending 
less on Northern Negro initiative and 
leadership and is supplying his own. 
Most Southern whites have had many 
distasteful surprises since 1944, but the 
emergence of the new Southern Negro 
has come as a downright jolt. Most 
white Southerners had preened them- 
selves that they better than anybody else 
really understood the Negro, but now 
they have suddenly discovered that they 
do not understand him at all, and that 
perhaps they never did. What they mis- 
took for the reality was only a mask 
made necessary by conditions, and now 
the mask has fallen. 

The white Southerner meets the new 
Negro at every turn. For instance, a 
short time ago, I was riding on a train 
travelling through North Carolina. A 
Negro waiter, who I afterward learned 
lives at Florence, South Carolina, came 
through the coach selling coffee. As he 
proceeded up the aisle with his steaming 
coffee urn, he repeatedly cried, “Get 
your hot coffee, only sixteen cents—fif- 
teen cents for the coffee, and one cent 
for that state tax to keep those schools 
separate.” Passengers in the coach, white 
and Negro, reacted either indifferently 
or with a smile. Even as late as a decade 
ago, incidents like this would have been 
incredible, but now they are almost 
commonplace. 

Southern Negroes have been pouring 
into the cities, in the South as well as in 
the North, at a greater rate than have 
Southern whites. More, Southern Ne- 
groes are much less “Southern” than are 
Southern whites. In general, Southern 
Negro families have more personal con- 
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nections outside the South than have 
Southern white families. The Southern 
Negro has become Northernized, nation- 
alized. Almost every Negro family in the 
South, of all classes, now has at least one 
member of the family who works or has 
worked or who is going to school or has 
gone to school in the North. All South- 
ern Negroes are now thoroughly aware 
of what it means in terms of personal 
opportunity to be an American citizen, 
even a Negro American citizen, in areas 
outside the South. Increasingly Negroes 
in the South have taken on the expecta- 
tions and the attitudes of Negroes in the 
North. 

Perhaps the most accurate description 
of the situation facing the Negro was 
made to me by a prominent Southern 
Negro. He put it this way: “Yesterday 
the position of the Negro in the North 
was ambiguous, and in the South it was 
static and fixed. Today his position in 
the North is moving from ambiguity to 
equality of opportunity and in the South 
from fixity to ambiguity. Tomorrow the 
Negro in all sections of America will 
have the equality of opportunity of all 
other American citizens.” 


The Negro Middle Class 


Again, not only has the Southern Ne- 
gro been nationalized, he has also de- 
veloped his own propertied and business 
classes, his own wealthy and middle 
classes. Every Southern city of any size 
has a group of economically comfort- 
able and relatively independent lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, morticians, contrac- 
tors, insurance agents, and owners of 
small businesses—garages, filling stations, 
restaurants, taverns, barber shops, beauty 
parlors, stores, and so forth. These peo- 
ple have education or considerable eco- 
nomic independence or both. They 
cannot easily be pushed around or intimi- 
dated; they are not afraid to assert them- 
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selves; they have taken the lead for all 
Southern Negroes in the fight for civil 
rights. True, most of these people have 
made their money off their fellow Ne- 
groes, and to them segregation has been 
an economic boon. They will face stiffer 
competition as desegregation progresses, 
and some will undoubtedly suffer serious 
economic losses. Nevertheless, they are 
“human beings before they are economic 
men,” and most of them seem willing to 
suffer economically in order to gain in 
human dignity for themselves and their 
fellow Negroes. Almost every Negro 
teacher in the South with whom I have 
talked sincerely favors desegregation, in 
spite of the personal professional haz- 
ards desegregation poses for the Negro 
teacher. 

The Southern Negro middle class is 
providing the leadership for Southern 
Negroes generally. Southern Negroes 
are not Communist-minded or even pro- 
letariat-minded. Like other Americans, 
they are thoroughly middle-class minded. 
They admire the middle class and want 
to get into it themselves, and they follow 
middle-class leadership. Negroes who 
run for local office in the South, if they 
are to have any chance of winning, must 
have the support of the middle-class lead- 
ers of the Negro community. When a 
Negro without middle-class support runs 
for office ina predominantly Negro area, 
the Negroes do not actually vote against 
him, but they insure his defeat by a 
white opponent by staying away from 
the polls in great numbers. (Incidentally, 
as Southern Negroes get into the middle 
class, they behave just like other people 
newly arrived into that class, and their 
concern for middle-class respectability 
and the proper canons of conduct be- 
comes painfully evident.) 

Negro college students, themselves 
largely from middle-class families, have 
taken an increasingly prominent part in 


all phases of the desegregation campaign. 
Most recently they have been in the van 
in the lunch counter sit-ins. As a group, 
Negro college students in the South are 
the most aggressive of all the South’s 
Negroes. Not long ago, I lectured at 
Tuskegee Institute, and during my visit 
to the campus I was taken out to see the 
original site of Booker Washington’s 
school, in the very heart of the Old 
South, surrounded by piney woods and 
red clay cotton fields. It is a bleak scene 
even today, and I commented to my es- 
corting students on how forlorn and im- 
possible Washington’s venture must have 
appeared back in the 1880’s, when both 
the physical scene and the social climate 
were much more unpromising than they 
are today. But the Negro students were 
unimpressed by my own sense of won- 
derment at Washington’s achievement, 
and when we returned to the handsome 
modern campus, they took me to the 
Washington statue, the one in which the 
famous educator is lifting the veil from 
the eyes of a kneeling, grateful Negro. 
While I was examining the statue, one of 
the students said, “It seems to us students 
that Booker is lowering that veil instead 
of lifting it.” Nevertheless, the wisdom 
of Booker Washington is still heard among 
Southern Negroes, and in many a South- 
ern Negro newspaper—along with the 
latest news of the NAACP, law suits in- 
volving legal rights, sit-ins and other 
demonstrations, and political activities in 
the new African nations—there will be 
editorials and advice columns admonish- 
ing the Negro to develop his personal 
skills, his job capacities, and his sense of 
personal responsibility. 


Informal Achievements 

The lunch counter sit-ins, of indige- 
nous and spontaneous origin, have been 
handled with bravery, skill, and a sense 
of direction. One who has witnessed 
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them is struck by their idealism, elan, and 
lively folk banter. They are not in the 
Marxist tradition. Their slogans and tac- 
tics are those of Gandhi and Thoreau, 
of the early Christian tradition of passive 
resistance with faith in the triumph of 
the spirit over force. And it must be re- 
membered that these came out of the 
South, that the national professional or- 
_ ganizations got into the act only after it 
was clear that the demonstrations had 
caught the imagination of rank-and-file 
Negroes everywhere. 

For there can be no mistaking the en- 
thusiasm of ordinary Negroes for this 
new departure. Technically, of course, 
a much better legal case can be made for 
abolishing segregation in public places 
than in privately-owned ones. But the 
privately owned facilities touch a wider 
range of life than do the publicly owned 
ones. Ordinary Negroes, like ordinary 
people of all races, are less interested in 
voting and in education than in where 
they work, live, buy, and spend their 
leisure. How much it would ease life for 
Negroes if those able and willing to pay 
the same price were allowed to go to the 
same store, the same laundromat, the 
same filling station, the same restaurant, 
the same tavern, the same hotel or motel, 
and the same theater as other folks! Even 
the most conservative of the Negro 
newspapers, the ones which print little 
about the NAACP and desegregation of 
the schools and concern themselves pri- 
marily with Negro society news, church 
affairs, and astrology, have given a large 
amount of space to the sit-ins. 

Armed with the idealism of Gandhi, 
the powerful weapon of the economic 
boycott (to be used against a business 
firm which wants Negro trade in one 
department or one area but not in an- 
other), and the mass enthusiasm of Ne- 
groes everywhere, the new drive to open 
the private sector of the economy to Ne- 
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groes on an equal basis with whites 
seems destined to gather momentum. 
And it is through gains in the private 
sector that substantial school desegraga- 
tion, as distinguished from the token va- 
riety, most likely will be hastened. For 
white resistance to desegregation of the 
schools has to a considerable extent been 
based on the fear that school desegrega- 
tion would bring desegregation in other 
areas. White Southerners say, “If we de- 
segregate the schools, then it will not be 
long. until we shall have to desegregate 
the restaurants, hotels, motels, and the- 
aters.” But as desegregation in the pri- 
vately owned sector of the economy ad- 
vances, then much of the opposition to 
desegregation of the schools will lose its 
force, for the thing the white South fears 
most will already be in the offing any- 
way. 

And after this broader desegregation 
is once achieved, it would soon be taken 
for granted, just like anything else that is 
in general practice. Southern whites 
would then come to realize, if they then 
gave the matter any thought at all, that 
the great changes had brought little alter- 
ation in their personal lives, which, as in 
any free society, would continue to be 
based largely on professional and busi- 
ness status and individuai income, prefer- 
ence, association, and choice. 

Following the lunch counter demon- 
strations, Southern editors and other 
conventional makers of public opinion 
predicted that “these lawless acts” 
would certainly set back the cause of the 
Negro by decades. However, this was 
what was said after the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision and after the out- 
lawing of the white primaries. Indeed, 
this is what is said every time the Ne- 
gro wins a battle or agitates effectively. 
Since 1944 the battle in the South for 
Negro rights has continued, very often 
with delays, but with no real setbacks. 
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Breaches in the racial barriers have been 
made, and over the years the movement 
has been one of advance. Much of the 
advance is unobtrusive, barely percepti- 
ble, but none the less pervasive and real. 

For instance, recently I was riding in 
a local bus running from Jacksonville to 
Jacksonville Beach. Jacksonville is a city 
largely peopled by transplanted north 
Floridians and south Georgians. Some 
Negroes were sitting well up in the front 
of the bus, in the place reserved for 
whites. A visitor from the North, sitting 
beside me, tapped me on the knee and 
whispered, “But I thought this didn’t 
happen in the South.” I had not even no- 
ticed the situation, and no other passen- 
gers had noticed it. Only the visitor from 
the North noticed it. In this case, there 
had been no demonstrations, no legal bat- 


tles, no court orders. Segregation was 


still the law. But a situation which ten 
years earlier simply would not have oc- 
curred, or if it had would have been 
sternly rebuked, evoked no notice at all 
from Southerners. (Come to think of it, 
today one scarcely ever hears any more 
that phrase about Negroes “keepi:ig in 
their place,” although as late as ten years 
ago it was universal.) This is not to say 
that “race-mixing” on a legally segre- 
gated bus is usual, even on this bus line, 
or that ugly and cruel incidents do not 
occur, but it is to point out that in addi- 
tion to agitation, demonstrations, politi- 
cal action, legal battles, and court deci- 
sions, the custom of racial discrimination 
is quietly yielding to the new environ- 
ment of our time. 

There is no denying, of course, that 
white Southerners overwhelmingly favor 
retaining segregation in both the public 
and private sectors of the economy. Most 
of them admit confidentially, however, 
that they are fighting a rear-guard ac- 
tion, that all they can hope to do is to 
delay rather than prevent an ultimate de- 


segregation. And well informed white 
Southerners are quite aware that their 
race views are in the minority in the 
world and in the nation, that the Nazis 
have lent an uglier connotation to racism 
than it once had, that ethnology and an- 
thropology have given the lie to the old 
race concepts, and that racism does great 
harm to American foreign policy in its 
fight with world Communism, in its bat- 
tle to win the uncommitted peoples of 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 


National and World Pressures 


Faced with an entirely different na- 
tional and world environment from that 
of the early years of this century, South- 
erners do not want to make too much 
of a spectacle of themselves. The South, 
too, is now much further removed from 
the frontier culture than it was fifty 
years ago, and the rude and rough ways 
of relatively isolated rural communities 
have been giving way to a more metro- 
politan environment. 

Therefore, the struggle against Negro 
rights has taken on a different flavor 
from what it once had. It is more “civil- 
ized,” more decorous, “smarter,” subtler, 
smoother. Lynchings have just about dis- 
appeared. In spite of the increase in “pro- 
vocative” situations produced by the 
New Reconstruction, there has been rel- 
atively little violence. National maga- 
zines have carried numerous articles 
about the prospective mass revival of the 
Ku Klux Klan, but the Klan has not re- 
vived. A well known Klan candidate for 
Governor of Florida in 1960 polled less 
than one per cent of the vote. The 
White Citizens Councils are mild com- 
pared to the Klan, and their numerical 
strength has been greatly exaggerated. 
Even the Dixiecrat movement of 1948 
never really caught on in the South, and 
that year it polled only about twelve 
per cent of the Southern vote. Since 
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1948, in spite of the stepped-up tempo 
of the New Reconstruction, Dixiecrat 
agitation has declined. 

Southerners have become a more ur- 
ban, urbane, and sophisticated people. 
Like most comfortable Americans, they 
no longer go in for gasconading folk 
movements or beat their breasts in ideo- 
logical crusades as they once did. 

Formerly, Southern whites used the 
blunt and the flamboyant weapons as 
well as the refined techniques. Today 
they confine themselves largely to the 
refined methods: economic and _ social 
pressures in the rural areas to prevent 
Negroes from registering and voting; 
numerous delaying tactics in the courts; 
state school legislation which seeks to 
keep within the letter of the federal law 
but which violates its substance; legis- 
lative investigations into the NAACP 
which attempt to intimidate its members 
and prospective members; election of 
“firm” segregationists to public office. 

Candidates for public office at large in 
the South, with any chance of winning, 
must all announce their support of seg- 
regation. The differences between them 
are those of tone and emphasis. A “firm” 
segregationist is one who says he will 
close the schools rather than suffer even 
token integration. A “less firm” segrega- 
tionist is one who says he will maintain 
segregation at all costs, but refuses to re- 
veal whether he would close the public 
schools rather than have token integra- 
tion. A “moderate” is one who an- 
nounces his support of segregation but 
intimates he would prefer token integra- 
tion to closing the public schools. The 
state-wide election patterns over the 
South during the past six years rather 
clearly reveal the predominant political 
situation today. In a contest between a 
flaming old-fashioned racist of the Ku 
Klux Klan type and a moderate, the mod- 
erate will win, as in the gubernatorial 
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contest in Florida in 1956 and in Ten- 
nessee in 1958. In the more usual situa- 
tion, a contest between a moderate and 
a firm segregationist of the smooth and 
urbane type (usually a polished conserv- 
ative lawyer), the moderate will lose to 
the firm segregationist. However, in the 
recent Democratic gubernatorial _pri- 
mary in North Carolina, a moderate won 
over a firm segregationist who was 
closer to the new type than to the old 
“beat-the-breast” variety. 


Political Implications 

What this means in terms of Southern 
government and politics is that in gen- 
eral the South is paying for its opposi- 
tion to desegregation by electing the 
conservative chamber-of-commerce and 
civic-club type of politician to public 
office, the politician who favors “the tax 
payer” and “economy” and who starves 
the necessary public services, including 
education. This is in contrast to the situ- 
ation in the early years of this century, 
when the most overt race-baiter, “the 
fire-eater,” “the stormy petrel,” “the 
agrarian demagogue,” was usually, in 
spite of his racism, a Neo-Populist, a pro- 
gressive in economic matters, who genu- 
inely wished to use government to help 
“poor white folks at the forks of the 
creek.” Moreover, the Neo-Populist won 
more often than he lost. But today, 
Southern liberals are likely to be “inte- 
grated liberals,” liberal in economic mat- 
ters and moderate on racial questions. 
Therefore, today’s political conservative 
in the South has appropriated a smooth 
and “firm” approach to segregation and 
skillfully uses this to defeat the liberals. 
Here and there, a Neo-Populist of the 
old school, combining “poor folks” ap- 
peal with flaming racism, survives—as in 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas and Gov- 
ernor Patterson of Alabama—but almost 
everywhere in the South today the new 
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stream-lined conservatism, exemplifying 
a chamber-of-commerce urbanism, is ex- 
ploiting strong segregationism to win 
what actually interests it far more—con- 
servative economic policies. 

In still another way the South is pay- 
ing dearly for its intransigent voting be- 
havior. Many persons of ability, political 
insight, sensitivity, and outgoing idealism 
are kept from going into politics because 
they cannot square conscience with the 
things they must say to be elected. A 
young lawyer with genuine political 
gifts said to me recently, “I will not, 
merely to be elected to public office to- 
day, say things which will make me a 
knave or a fool in the eyes of the next 
generation, in the eyes of my children 
and grandchildren.” By default, political 
leadership i in the South is going to those 
less sensitive and less highminded. 

And what does the poor-white voter 
get for voting for conservative officials 
who deprive him of needed government 
services and maintain inequitable tax 
structures? He gets confusion and delay 
on the desegregation front and a water- 
ing down and often a circumvention of 
federal court orders. And he gets the 
tremendous vicarious satisfaction of af- 
firming his “principles.” 


The Future 


In spite of contemporary Southern 
voting behavior, racial attitudes in the 
South are softening. The impact of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization and of 
the national mass media of communica- 
tion—the giant circulation magazines, 
radio, and TV—is pervasive, incessant, 
and powerful. It is in the rural commu- 
nities of the old black-belt planter coun- 
ties where the traditional race views are 
still held with something like primitive 
vigor, but even here there is some per- 
ceptible relenting. In the fast growing 
and populous urban centers, made up of 


recently uprooted populations of a va- 
riety of origins, the old attitudes are be- 
ing manifestly diluted. 

Among the rising generation of white 
Southerners the erosion of the old atti- 
tudes is particularly noticeable. If South- 
ern college and university students were 
to vote on admitting Negroes to their in- 
stitutions for the first time or on admit- 
ting more Negroes than they now do, 
they would vote substantially for deseg- 
regation and even more desegregation. A 
few months ago, after a lecture at the 
University of Arkansas, I talked with 
University students who had been pupils 
at Central High School in Little Rock 
during the crisis there. They assured me 
that if left to their own devices, the pu- 
pils would have handled integration with 
no trouble at all. All agreed that it was 
the interference of the oldsters which 
had produced Little Rock’s ugliness. 
Southern white students are not crusad- 
ers. Their attitude is one of general in- 
difference, and they ask, “Why all this 
fuss?” 

The future now seems fairly clear. The 
desegregationists will not win their fight 
next year or even within the next decade. 
But segregation, little by little and surely, 
will continue to give ground. The token 
desegregation in some schools in Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, and Florida will develop into 
a more substantial integregation. Token 
desegregation in some of the schools of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana will take place 
within the next few years, with Atlanta 
probably leading the way. Between a 
token integration and the closing of the 
public schools, the public schools will 
win, as they have in Arkansas and are 
doing in Virginia. 

The most significant desegregation 
gains of the next decade are likely to be 
in the private sector of the economy— 
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more stores, filling stations, laundromats, 
and lunch counters, then theaters, and 
then some restaurants, bars, hotels, and 
motels here and there in some of the 
metropolitan areas. Gains in the private 
sector are likely to help desegregation in 
the public sector, for segregationists have 
feared, along with concern about school 
integration itself, that desegregation in 
the schools would lead the way to de- 
segregation over wider fronts. But if de- 
segregation over these wider fronts makes 
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gains in spite of the delaying tactics used 
in the schools, then an important consid- 
eration for keeping the schools segregated 
will already be on its way out anyway. 

It is the quiet and unobtrusive inci- 
dents, like the unconcerned acceptance 
by Southern whites and Negroes of 
Negroes’ sitting in the white section of 
a Jacksonville-Jacksonville Beach bus, 
which are most revealing of what is hap- 
pening in the South today. 
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CARL F. HANSEN 
Washington, D. C. 


Six years of integration 
in the District of Columbia 


THE SPOTLIGHT in educational matters 
properly belongs on the education of 
children. In the District of Columbia, 
where integration took place in 1954, 
we have attempted to emphasize educa- 
tional practices in relation to children’s 
needs above the sheer processes of de- 
', segregation. By this deliberate kind of 
accent, we have tried to work for chil- 
dren generally, not white children or 
Negro children. 

This emphasis seems correct despite 
certain facts—even because of them. For 
example, the Negro enrollment in the 
Washington, D. C., schools in 1959-60 
was 76.7 per cent, and the percentage of 
Negro teachers was slightly over 62. But 
both because of these facts and in spite of 
them, it seems much more realistic to 
conceive of educational practices in 
Washington as geared to the needs of a 
cosmopolitan clientele coming from an 
inner city of just under 750,000 in a met- 
ropolitan area where the population ap- 
proximates two million. Thus, the prob- 
lems of our pupils are common to those 
generated in crowded urban centers— 
poverty, cultural as well as economic de- 
privation, a high incidence of juvenile 
and adult crime, and the low motivation 
for academic work that is associated with 
horizons limited by city streets and 


lower class concepts. Yet, in the fre- 
quent and inexcusable squalor of unre- 
freshing homes, children can find hope 
in the schools, which are their main ave- 
nues to freedom and which must meet 
their needs however deep they may lic. 

It is with the education of children in 
this context that we are properly con- 
cerned. If it can be shown that desegre- 
gation increases the strength of the pro- 
gram, eases the processes of curriculum 
change, consolidates however slowly the 
efforts to improve resources, inspires a 
unified community of warm hearted peo- 
ple to help children become better citi- 
zens, then integration can be looked upon 
as contributing to over-all educational 
objectives that are precious to everyone. 
The important thing is for a school sys- 
tem to give evidence that something is 
happening which leads to the improve- 
ment of human behavior. 

This article will be concerned pri- 
marily with the education of children 
in the desegregated school system in the 
nation’s capital. As facts are presented, 
there will be no effort to cover up, to 
distort findings, or to gloss over prob- 
lems because public education in Ameri- 
can cities is not primarily a demonstra- 
tion of the true and noble in our 
country. The inadequacy of school sup- 
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port in relation to the extent of human 
needs to be met is not the peculiarity of 
a desegregated school system. It is the 
tragedy of the American city. 


Desegregation History 

In even the most concise form, the his- 
tory of desegregation in the District of 
Columbia helps to make clear the extent 
of social change which can occur within 
a relatively short time. 

Prior to May 17, 1954, when the Su- 
preme Court declared school separation 
by race to be unconstitutional, Wash- 
ington entertained two school systems, 
organized under one Board of Education 
and managed by one superintendent. 
While much was done to establish lines 
of communication between the two en- 
tities, an unbelievable degree of separa- 
tion prevailed. Those who feared deseg- 
regation clung tenaciously to the fiction 
that lines must be held firm. The leader- 
ship of each division of the school sys- 
tem, intent on preserving its identifica- 
tion and prerogatives, sought little 
counsel with that of the other divi- 
sion. In general, where integrated groups 
like curriculum committees existed, Ne- 
gro teachers and officers were given 
slight opportunity for leadership respon- 
sibility. 

When the change occurred in 1954, 
Negro teachers and officers were edu- 
cating 64,080 Negro children in explic- 
itly separate schools, and white teachers 
and officers similarly taught 41,393 non- 
Negro pupils in separate schools. Eight 
days after the Supreme Court decision, 
the Board of Education set policies that 
clearly eliminated racial segregation. Its 
action led to a unification process that 
produced, by September of 1954, ra- 


cially mixed classes in 116 schools (73 . 


per cent) and biracial faculties in 37 
schools (23 per cent). 
Clearly two inferences may be drawn: 
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The principle of educating children ac- 
cording to their residences or special 
needs rather than by race can be 
promptly put into practice; and the 
process bears a significant relationship to 
readiness and a willingness to learn by 
doing. In many ways, problems of rela- 
tionships remain to be solved, but the 
center of effort is now on the simple yet 
very complex business of educating chil- 
dren as they enter the classroom of this 


great city. 


Enrollment by Race 


The table that follows shows the trend 
in enrollment by race in the Washing- 
ton schools from 1950 to 1959. This 
change is due directly to the exodus of 
whites to the suburbs and the occupation 
of the vacated housing by Negroes. It is 
generally recognized that this phenome- 
non is typical of our large cities and de- 
fines a very general problem. 

Having noted that our schools had a 
large Negro membership, a superintend- 
ent of schools in another city, somewhat 
patronizingly, I thought, said to me, 
“You will soon be an all-Negro school 
system.” 

“We will continue to be an all-Ameri- 
can school system,” I replied. What I 
meant, of course, was that American chil- 
dren, regardless of race or social or eco- 
nomic status, must have the best possible 
opportunity to learn. Extraneous charac- 
teristics of race, for example, make them 
no less (or more) precious as citizens, no 
less worthy of opportunity, and cer- 
tainly no less important to the welfare 
of the nation. 

With the reservation, therefore, that 
a school system or any part of it should 
not be labelled by race, the enrollment 
trend by race is significant as a fact but 
not an explanation of effect at this stage 
in the history of desegregation in this 
school system. 
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TABLE 1—Washington Enrollment by Race, 


1950-1959 
Year White Negro 
1950 49-3% 50.7% 
1951 476 §2.4 
1952 458 54.2 
1953 43-2 56.8 
1954 39-2 60.8 
1955 36.0 64.0 
1956 32.0 68.0 
1957 28.8 71.2 
1958 25.9 74-1 
1959 23.3 76.7 


The most impressive conclusion to be 
drawn from schoo] enrollment figures 
by race is that residential segregation 
continues unabated. The most notable 
concern is, therefore, how to ameliorate 
the effects of residential groupings that 
perpetuate some of the aspects of legal 
segregation and create instability in com- 
munities when Negroes move into them. 
The schools are responsible for the edu- 
cation of children residing near them. 
Theirs is not the task of setting the hous- 
ing patterns for the community, except 
as education in urban redevelopment 
may contribute to intelligent planning. 


Academic Standards 

After the schools were desegregated 
in September, 1954, test results were re- 
ported on a city-wide basis. The discov- 
ery that the total academic norms in the 
local schools were below the national 
standards threatened to destroy confi- 
dence in the school system. The prob- 
lem was made all the more complex by 
the difficulty of communicating to the 
lay community the meaning of the test 
results. When medians or averages were 
used, many found it difficult to interpret 
them as midpoints in a wide distribution 
of scores. Moreover, to describe the re- 
sults as a reflection of an atypical distri- 
bution of pupils was regarded as an alibi 
rather than an objective analysis of con- 
ditions. 

Finally, for those who needed a propa- 


ganda tool against desegregation, the ap- 
parent but obviously unreal loss in aca- 
demic standards was a handy weapon. 
Used lustily and widely, it created an in- 
accurate image of the school system 
which is only now coming by degrees 
into true focus. 

It follows logically, therefore, that 
much attention was given to the upgrad- 
ing of academic performance. This re- 
quired simply an enlarged opportunity to 
learn for all children. At the same time, 
the total community was reminded over 
and over again that the measure of a 
school program is the change for good 
made in children who are involved in it. 
Thus, the measure is relative to the stage 
of the child’s development when he be- 
gins to receive instruction. The accom- 
plishment is evaluated by the amount of 
growth he achieves while under instruc- 
tion. 

Information which will justify at least 
tentative conclusions about the effect of 
desegregation upon academic standards 
is to be found in the reports of an exten- 
sive city-wide testing program. While 
these data are naturally subject to quali- 
fication, they are the most objective avail- 
able. They are submitted as evidence of 
an observable improvement in the qual- 
ity of Washington’s educational product 


over the past five years. 


In 1959-60, over 60,000 children were 
tested with the Metropolitan Readiness, 
California Mental Maturity, and Stan- 
ford Achievement tests as appropriate to 
their grades. The outcomes of this pro- 
gram are instructive. 

Kindergarten and first grade. In terms 
of national norms, readiness tests showed 
a local median percentile rank of 43 for 
the kindergarten and 20 for new entrants 
in the first grade. Obviously, then, the 
new entrants, numbering 3,012, are gen- 
erally in the low normal group, suggest- 
ing special educational problems. Special 
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procedures must, consequently, be de- 
vised for them. These aids may even 
have to be extended to their homes be- 
cause it is known that many of the dif- 
ficulties of these children result from 
adverse home conditions. 

Further evidence of cultural and psy- 
chological lag among these pupils is ap- 
parent in the fact that the scores of 12.7 
per cent of them classified them as “poor 
risks” for kindergarten. This figure must 
be read against a national norm of 8 per 
cent. Similarly, 23.3 per cent (703) 
youngsters in the first grade also scored 
as poor risks as against six per cent on the 
national score board. In the average or 
above-average categories, there were 
55-5 per cent of the local kindergarteners, 
compared with 63 per cent in the nation 
as a whole. In the new entrants to the 
Washington first grade, only 36 per cent 
could be classified average or above. 

It is clear, then, that the educational 
problem is shaped by the lack of prepa- 
ration for learning with which many 
children begin schooling. No one can 
discredit an educational establishment for 
this condition, but unless strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain needed resources are made 
by the community under the leadership 
of the schools, criticism is very much in 
order. Many of these children will be 
the problem learners, the dissatisfied, un- 
happy, frustrated youngsters of later 
school periods, the early school leavers, 
and to some extent the delinquents. It is 
clear that the problem requires maxi- 
mum resources and attack at this early 
stage for the benefit of the community 
as well as the individual children. 

Third grade. In the third grade, local 
medians were only slightly below the 
national norms. A primary exception was 
arithmetic reasoning, where the Wash- 
ington median grade equivalent was 2.8, 
compared to the national norm of 3.5. 
Except in arithmetic reasoning, however, 
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the 11,110 third graders achieved beyond 
the level that their © telligence grade 
placement 3.1 would indicate as expected 
for them. 

Compared with comparable test scores 
by all third grade pupils in 1955-56, the 
1959-60 crop did considerably better on 
everything except arithmetic reasoning, 
where the two groups were essentially 
the same. In the latter year, the percent 
of Negroes in the third grade was 81.5 as 
against 66.3 in 1955-56. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that academic achieve- 
ment has improved since 1955-56 and 
that this improvement is taking place as 
the ratio of Negro children is increasing. 
It would seem that the education of all 
the children, white and Negro together, 
is clearly improving in a desegregated 
school system. 

One of the worries some people had 
about desegregation was that it would 
reduce the learning opportunities for 
white children, “Standards will be 
dragged down and all will suffer,” was 
the claim. But third grade reports in 
1959-60 show that such is hardly the 
case. From 1 to 9 per cent of the pupils 
tested made the highest possible scores 
in one or another of the five sections of 
the Stanford Achievement Test. More- 
over, 42 per cent made scores at or above 
the national norms in paragraph mean- 
ing. This was, incidentally, higher than 
was to be expected from the median in- 
telligence grade placement for the class. 
In general, there was a small but sub- 
stantial increment in achievement over 
even the preceding year. Washington 
third graders are performing very close 
to the national pattern. The brighter pu- 
pils are, of course, above the norms in 
their reading achievement. 

Fifth grade. For a reason not yet de- 
termined, norms fell in the fifth grade 
slightly below the intelligence grade 
placement for the group and even more 
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below the national norms. This tendency 
was consistent over all subtests of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Neverthe- 
less, the more able pupils at or above the 
75th percentile in intelligence achieved 
at or above ability expectations for their 
group in three subjects. On the other 
hand, pupils in the lowest quarter were 
achieving below measured ability in all 
subjects. 

Although the 1959-60 group (79.1 per 
cent Negro) did much better than the 
1955-56 group (63.9 per cent Negro), 
there is much to be dissatisfied with and 
as yet unexplained in what appears to be 
a dip in the rate of local achievement be- 
tween the third and the sixth grades. 

The record of test scores shows that a 
larger percentage of 1959-60 fifth grade 
pupils achieved at and above the grade 
norm than the 1958-59 group in all six 
areas tested. This gives evidence of prog- 
ress and positive achievement for the av- 
erage and above-average pupils. It leaves, 
however, the enormous educational 


problem of upgrading large numbers of 


educationally handicapped children. 

Sixth grade. The 1959-60 group of 
sixth graders hit the national norm in 
one area tested (spelling) and fell only 
very slightly below it in the other five. 
Thus, the gap between local and national 
norms seems to narrow quite perceptibly 
as pupils experience six full years of edu- 
cation in a unified school system. 

Again, the 1959-60 group (77.2 per 
cent Negro) showed considerable im- 
provement in all areas tested over the 
1955-56 group (63.2 per cent Negro). 
Taken against the 1958-59 sixth graders, 
the present class did not perform quite 
as well, scoring consistently just under 
the soth centile on national norms as 
compared with scores just over 50 made 
by pupils from the preceding year. But 
39 to 50 per cent of the students achieved 
at or above the national norms on one 


or more subtests, a fact that constitutes 
further evidence of improving achieve- 
ment under integrated conditions. This 
inference is strongly supported by the 
further fact that growth in achievement, 
shown by comparing the medians of the 
total groups tested in 1956 and in 1960, in- 
creased from the third to the sixth grade 
by rather more than the expected 3.4 
years of gain in every one of the six areas 
tested. Thus, the group, growing in its 
proportional Negro membership, devel- 
oped academically at a better than nor- 
mal rate during their years of instruction 
in the Washington program. 

Junior high school. In the junior high 
schools, comprising grades seven through 
nine, student achievement was assessed 
by means of the Educational Ability, 
Differential Aptitude, and Stanford 
Achievement tests. In addition, ninth 
graders were given the short form of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity. 

In the eighth grade, the median grade 
equivalents, while still from .4 to .8 be- 
low the national norms, were markedly 
superior to 1955-56 scores. The best 
gains were in arithmetic reasoning and 
computation, where improvement in me- 
dian performance was one full grade 
equivalent and .8 grades respectively. 
Even more note-worthy is the fact that 
this group improved from their achieve- 
ment in the fifth grade to their achieve- 
ment in the eighth at somewhat more 
than an expected rate. Assuming a nor- 
mal increment over the three-year inter- 
val of 3.0 grade equivalents, one is struck 
by growth in this class in excess of that 
figure over all subtests (3.3 in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, and arithmetic 
reasoning, and 3.5 in arithmetic compu- 
tation). Since the rate of growth in these 
particular children was below normal 
expectancy prior to their experience in 
the fifth grade, this developmental burst 
is indicative of notable improvement in 
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the period since integration was achieved. 

Ninth grade test scores showed a me- 
dian IQ (California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity) of 95 with a range from 55 to 
154. Put another way, the range in men- 
tal age was from 8 years, 4 months, to 
21 years, 6 months. Educational planning 
must obviously take into account this 
wide spread of intellectual ability if the 
diverse but always poignant needs of the 
children are to be met. In the District of 
Columbia, this responsibility is dealt with 
through grouping by ability and the pop- 
ularly known “track system.” 

Senior high school. In the test data 
available for the senior high school stu- 
dents, the significance of the track sys- 
tem stands out. In the tenth grade, for 
example, the brightest pupils, those fol- 
lowing honors and regular college prepa- 
tory courses (Tracks 1 and 2), scored 
at consistently high levels. The median 
percentile ranks achieved by honors stu- 
dents were 83 (Basic Social Concepts), 
87 (Natural Science), 95 (Correctness of 
Expression), and 88 (Quantiative Think- 
ing). For those in the regular college 
preparatory program, the scores for the 
same four areas in median percentiles 
were 51, 63, 76, and 59. It seems highly 
improbable that the desegregation proc- 
ess, contrary to the expressed fears of 
many, has had an adverse effect on the 
achievement of the able student, whether 
white or Negro. 

In the case of Track 3 pupils (those 
in the general curriculum for students 
not qualified for or interested in college 
preparatory work), however, the local 
median percentile fell in every case be- 
low the national norms. The actual 
scores for the four areas were 23, 28, 39, 
and 19. Again, much remains to be done 
to up-grade the educational achievement 
of this large group of high school boys 
and girls. Nevertheless, the scores of 2,- 
234 twelfth graders in Tracks 1, 2, and 3 
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show improvements of from three to 16 
percentile points over their scores made 
as tenth graders, adjusted for norm dif- 
ferences to take into account that per- 
centiles are relative to the grade of 
testing. This observation constitutes 
substantial evidence for the proposition 
that this group made, on the whole, more 
than expected improvement over the 
period of instruction in integrated high 
schools. 

Thus, this summary of achievement 
records shows generally a rate of learn- 
ing that is higher than one would ordi- 
narily expect. The persistent educational 
problem is twofold. The first is how to 
improve the factors which condition 
children for school experiences. As has 
been shown, many children enter the 
Washington school system with severe 
cultural handicaps. The alleviation of this 
problem may not be expected solely from 
the schools. A total community attack is 
urgent if the crippling educational disa- 
bilities suffered by many of our children 
are to be removed. 

The second aspect of the problem, 
however, the schools can do much about. 
They can improve the quality of educa- 
tion by better teaching, better curricu- 
lum organization, concentration upon es- 
sentials, and the provision of improved 
services at all levels. 


Improved Services 

No one can satisfactorily measure the 
constructive effect of school unification 
upon the improvement of services to 
children. The imponderable but strongly 
felt divisiveness of a dual school system 
restricts advancement. When a com- 
munity looks clearly and impartially at 
the needs of a single school system, it can 
direct an integrated attack upon its prob- 
lems and speak as a single voice for the 
improvement of education for every 
child. Such a drive in the District of Co- 
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lumbia has produced some observable 
evidence of progress in school services 
and instructional emphasis. Part-time 
classes—the extent of them, at least—is 
an index of vitamin deficiency in a school 
system. From a peak of 5,446 children 
on half-day sessions because of over- 
crowding in 1957, this figure dropped to 
1,339 in March of 1960. Although much 
additional school construction is needed 
here, the reduction in part-time school- 
ing indicates that improvement is taking 
place. 

Class size, whether high or low, has 
much to do with the quality of educa- 
tion a community is providing for its 
children and youth. For more than five 
years the Board of Education, widely 
supported by parent and civic groups, 
has worked to attain an average class size 
in the elemer .ry schools of 30 pupils. 
In 1954, the pupil-teacher ratio (for av- 
erage class size as used here) was 38.2 in 
the Negro elementary schools and 34.5 
in the white elementary schools. With 
additional appropriations by Congress 
upon the strong pleas of the schools and 
most community groups, thé ratio is ex- 
pected to be 30.78 in 1960-61. It is hoped 
that Congress will authorize the taking 
of the last step to the goal of 30 in the 
next budget year. 

Teacher supply is, of course, a basic 
key to good education. The report on 
this feature is negative. The number of 
temporary teachers has increased from 
579 in 1954-55 to 1,250 in 1959-60. The 
problem stems in the main from the fact 
that only about one applicant in four 
over the past year has been able to pass 
District qualifying examinations. Teacher 
standards have been maintained at a high 
level. Recruitment procedures have been 
stepped up. Salaries have been increased 
to some extent but not enough to over- 
come the attractiveness of suburban as- 
signments. The overriding fact is that it 


is difficult to find white teachers psycho- 
logically prepared to take jobs in pre- 
dominantly Negro schools, with the re- 
sult that the source of applicants tends to 
become more and more restricted. So 
that we may have wider choice among 
applicants of all races, a better job must 
be done to convince teachers that any 
assignment in the city school system is 
professionally rewarding and to make 
the rewards evident. 

Special education classes for slow 
learners, where trained teachers work 
with groups averaging no more than 18 
per class, has been stepped up from 74 
in 1954 to 225 in 1959-60. This notable 
expansion in special services is continu- 
ing in each budget year. Similarly, the 
reading clinic staff has been increased 
from 12 to 32 during the same period of 
time. The Department of Pupil Ap- 
praisal has grown from 14 in 1954 to 31 
in 1960 with the addition of school psy- 
chologists, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers. The elemen- 
tary department of supervision, now 
serving on a total city system basis, has 
grown from 7 in 1954 to 14 in 1959-60. 
Each of these services, which improve 
the educational program for children, 
has been expanded and strengthened 
since the advent of desegregation. No 
one can avoid the belief that these gains, 
cautious and timid as they are, occurred 
more easily because the school system is 
now unified. 

Free lunches for needy elementary 
school children will be supported by an 
appropriation of $425,900 for the school 
year 1960-61. This is the second year of 
such service, now expanded to supply 
free lunches to 4,800 needful children. 
Conducted now as a part of the school 
program, this function contributes sig- 
nificantly to educational readiness. It 
represents a further advance in services 
to children. 
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Changes in Practice 

While it is hoped that innovations and 
modifications in educational practices 
since 1954 will increase efficiency, this 
may not be conclusively so in every in- 
stance. For this reason, some features of 
the Washington enterprise are listed as 
changes rather than as scientifically es- 
tablished improvements. 

Ability grouping for academic instruc- 
tion now extends in different degrees 
from the first through the twelfth grade. 
Beginning in the elementary school, the 
basic curriculum provides an especially 
designed pathway for the student whose 
ability to achieve academic success is 
limited. The aim is to provide a maximum 
challenge at his level with immediate 
possibility for transfer to more difficult 
levels when he is ready. The general pro- 
gram from grades one through twelve, 
the honors from grades four through 
twelve, and the regular college prepara- 
tory programs from the ninth grade are 
all designed to reduce ranges of differ- 
ences within classes in order to establish 
maximum challenge for every pupil and 
to facilitate individualized instruction, in 
so far as possible, for each. 

The junior primary was established in 
1958-59 for children who, after a year 
in the kindergarten, were not ready for 
the first grade program. This is proving 
to be a salutary aid in meeting the prob- 
lem of severe physical and psychological 
retardation without requiring the child 
to undergo an unearned failure at the 
very beginning of his school experience. 

Professional study has been stepped up 
in an effort to improve the quality of 
teaching at all levels. The increased em- 
phasis on the gifted and the slow learner 
has resulted in expansion of in-service 
education. In such departments as math- 
ematics and science, workshops and ex- 
perimental teaching have been planned 
to modernize the content and methods 
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of instruction. Under the stimulus of the 
drive to upgrade instruction here, about 
one out of four teachers regularly at- 
tends summer school, workshops, or in- 
stitutes. 

Remedial reading has been made the 
core of the elementary summer school 
program. The reading materials used 
have included arithmetic problems to de- 
velop comprehension in this subject 
field. During a period of five weeks of 
intensive instruction in reading, 2,000 
elementary schooj children were able in 
1960 to make average gains of from .5 
to .9 years according to tests given to 
measure growth over the period of in- 
struction. 

A lay reader program, supported by 
the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Founda- 
tion, was recently established to help 
senior high school teachers with the 
reading of pupil compositions. The suc- 
cess of the program to date has war- 
ranted its continuation into the second 
year. 

Foreign language instruction, offered 
in 1959-60 to about 2,000 third graders, 
will be extended into the fourth grade 
in 1960-61 when a staff of 18 specialists 
will be employed to instruct pupils at 
these levels. When completed, the plan 
will supply four years of language in- 
struction to more able students, begin- 
ning in the third grade. 

Curriculum revision is taking the di- 
rection of defining specific behavioral 
goals by levels in the basic subjects, with 
at least the beginning of a definition of 
differences in quality rather than merely 
quantity of content by levels. 

The Boys’ Junior-Senior High School 
was established for youth from 14 to 18 
years of age who have emotional dis- 
orders of such magnitude as to require 
special therapeutic assistance. With an 
enrollment that has not yet exceeded 4o 
at any one time, this special school is dis- 
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covering techniques and skills which 
seem to be fruitful. The emphasis on the 
therapeutic nature of the service appears 
promising. 

The Amidon Elementary School is a 
special demonstration school organized 
for the year 1960-61. It will be used to 
demonstrate a combination of direct, 
highly organized instruction in basic 
content with what is known about the 
nature of the learner, his needs, interests, 
and characteristics. Emphasis will be 
placed on phonics, grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, handwriting, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography in se- 


quential order. 


Summary 

An overview to show some of the 
changes in instruction occurring is sig- 
nificant only because Washington’s is a 
recently desegregated school system. The 


proof of the efficacy of the changeover 
is in the dynamic quality of the subse- 
quent educational program. Far from 
producing dismay and stagnation, or 
even any shadow of disappointment, the 
desegregation process has brought a re- 
newal of vigor, energy, enthusiasm, and 
imagination to the staff, the Board of 
Education, and to the elements of the 
community who believe nothing is so 
vital to human welfare and to the nation 
as a system of free education equipped 
to do what it is supposed to do. 

There should be no mistaking this tru- 
ism: children’s educational problems do 
not result from desegregation. Satisfac- 
tory resolutions are more likely to be 
brought about if the schools are unified 
and integrated. This improvement in ed- 
ucational functioning is the heart of the 


Washington story. 
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Desegregation 
in higher education 


THIs PAPER DEALS principally with an as- 
sessment of administrative leadership in 
desegregating publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher education. It is based 
unoa the assumption that the effective- 
ness of efforts to eliminate racial barriers 
in colleges and universities depends, in 
large measure, upon the quality of the 
professional leadership provided for such 
an enterprise. In a real sense, desegrega- 
tion is an internal matter which must be 
handled by the administration, faculty, 
and students of the institutions involved, 
calling for cooperative efforts and a deep 
and. abiding faith in democracy as a way 
of life. There is no attempt here to over- 
simplify the social and ideological prob- 
lems associated with desegregation in the 
so-called “Hard Core” states, which, 
with the exception of Florida, have re- 
sisted all efforts to desegregate publicly 
supported colleges and universities. In 
these states there is a definite need for an 
informational program which may dem- 
onstrate the societal values to be realized 
through desegregation and for federal 
enforcement and intervention to provide 
a setting for the more orderly implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court’s ruling. 
By way of background, a brief review 
is given of major decisions relating to 
desegregation in higher education, fol- 
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lowed by a consideration of the extent of 
desegregation in both white and Negro 
institutions. In assessing the character of 
leadership, an examination is made of the 
part which has been played by adminis- 
tration, faculty, and students. 

To be sure, educational institutions are 
intimately related to life and living in the 
area served by them. In general, the con- 
stituency of colleges and universities has 
left decision-making on professional mat- 
ters to the institutions; but, obviously, 
desegregation to some is a matter that 
cannot be entrusted to the leadership of 
the profession. Thus, in the years that lie 
ahead, the discharge of legitimate admin- 
istrative functions in states which have 
resisted the mixing of the races must be 
returned to the colleges and universities, 
and unfettered opportunity must be pro- 
vided to carry out these functions. 


Major Court Decisions 

The maintenance of publicly sup- 
ported segregated institutions whose ex- 
istence was sanctioned by the doctrine of 
“separate but equal,” established by the 
Supreme Court in the Plessy v. Ferguson 
case in 1896, was, indeed an anomaly in 
our democratic culture. Schools and col- 
leges operating under this doctrine de- 
nied the Negro certain rights which were 
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guaranteed by the Constitution, and per- 
petuated an offensive etiquette of race 
relations. The first recorded attempt to 
challenge this deaial of equality in higher 
education was taken in 1932 when 
Thomas Hocutt entered legal action 
against the University of North Caro- 
lina, “seeking a peremptory writ of man- 
damus commanding defendant to admit 
plaintiff to the School of Pharmacy of 
the University.” Although this case was 
lost on a technicality, it did have the ef- 
fect, however, of placing on the record 
the basic facts of undeniable inequality 
(73). 

Subsequently, litigation sought to test 
the validity: of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. Among the major cases brought 
before the courts were the Donald G. 
Murray case, which in 1935 eventuated 
in the plaintiff's being admitted to the 
University of Maryland law school; the 
Lloyd Gaines case in Missouri, the deci- 
sion on which ordered that state to sup- 
ply Gaines and other qualified Negroes 
a law school or admit the plaintiff to the 
University; and the Lucille Bluford case, 
in which the plaintiff sought admission to 
the University of Missouri to pursue 
studies toward a Master’s degree in 
journalism. As an outgrowth of the two 
latter cases, the State of Missouri estab- 
lished at considerable cost a school of 
journalism for Negroes at Jefferson City 
and a law school at St. Louis, each of 
which operated as a unit of publicly sup- 
ported Lincoln University. 

By focusing attention upon the “sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine, it was hoped 
that a demonstration of its futility would 
lead other states to follow Maryland’s 
example. When it became apparent that 
other states would not follow the exam- 
ple set by Maryland, the legal strategy 


1See the Biennial Report of the North Caro- 
lina attorney general for the period from 1932 


to 1934. 


was altered to challenge segregation di- 
rectly. Moreover, it was reasoned that 
even if it were possible to set up facilities 
which were equal in a physical sense, in- 
equality would still exist, since educa- 
tional opportunity must logically be 
viewed within the context of intangible 
factors as well as in terms of physical and 
economic elements. 

In line with this kind of strategy, Ada 
Lois Sipuel sought admission to the law 
school of the University of Oklahoma in 
1944, but the Oklahoma Court denied 
her petition, basing the denial on the le- 
gal opinion rendered in the Gaines Case. 
Later, the U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
the Oklahoma Court and ordered the 
State of Oklahoma to admit Miss Sipuel 
to the University’s law school. 

In 1950, eighteen years following Ho- 
cutt’s short-lived effort to enter the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ordered the University of 
Texas to admit Herman Sweatt to its law 
school and the University of Oklahoma 
to admit G. W. McLaurin to its gradu- 
ate school. It is significant to note that 
the opinion rendered in these cases 
omitted any reference to the creation of © 
schools which could be judged as sub- 
stantially equal. 

Commenting on these cases, Jack 
Greenberg has stated that, 


Sweatt v. Painter, involving the Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School, and McLaurin 
v. Oklahoma State Regents, involving the 
University of Oklahoma Graduate School 
(both 1950), while neither rejecting nor 
considering the question of separate-but- 
equal’s validity, measured factors which 
make it impossible for a colored school to 
equal a white one: tradition, prestige, and 
the ee to associate in school with 
members of the dominant (white) group. 
Considered, too, were the tangibles of 
wealth, size, and facilities, in which Negro 
higher education also was patently in- 
ferior but in which, perhaps, theoretical 
equality could be achieved (5, p. 260). 
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The point of view taken in these cases 
was deemed especially relevant and 
highly significant and was taken into ac- 
count when the Supreme Court handed 
down its history-making decision on 
May 17, 1954, which invalidated the 
foundation upon which segregation in 
public education had rested for many 
years and provided the basis for offer- 
ing all American youth, without respect 
to color, equal educational opportunity 
in the spirit of American democracy. 

The reception which has been given 
the decision, particularly in the so-called 
“Hard Core” states has been without 
precedent in the history of American 
jurisprudence. And of particular concern 
to the educational profession is the fact 
that official discussion of the decision has 
been restricted, in these states, to the leg- 
islative halls; that desegregation has been 
permitted to become a political issue; 
and that the pressure exerted by recently 
formed resistance groups has tended to 
frustrate the efforts of educators to im- 
plement the decision of the Court. 


Extent of Desegregation 

The desegregation of institutions, how- 
ever, has generally moved steadily ahead. 
Its extent has been conditioned by such 
factors as location, the image held of the 
Negro, density of the Negro population, 
the force of tradition, and the status ac- 
corded the Negro. Accordingly, the de- 
segregation picture ranges, in the main, 
from complete acceptance to open defi- 
ance and overt opposition. 

In the states in the upper South, col- 
leges and universities had largely desegre- 
gated prior to 1954. Not only had about 
fifty public institutions for whites inte- 
grated, but a substantial number of 
church supported and a few private 
schools had opened their doors to Ne- 
groes (8). 

Southern Education Reporting Service 
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found in its last semiannual survey of the 
Southern region that desegregation tends 
to increase in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and that since 1954 desegregation 
has proceeded at a faster rate than in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
Accordingly, of 195 formerly all-white 
institutions, 124 in fourteen states are de- 
segregated in practice or principle, and 
eighteen of 30 formerly all-Negro insti- 
tutions are desegregated, making a total 
of 142 out of 225 public institutions in 
the region that accept students of another 
race (12). While white private colleges 
were not affected by the Court decision, 
of 114 formerly all-white institutions, 32 
have accepted qualified Negro students 
(7). Moreover, there is at least one pri- 
vate college in each of the seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia which 
is desegregated either by administrative 
policy or current practice. Although the 
private colleges have demonstrated that 
desegregation is workable even in the 
South, such sta‘ zs as Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina have made no efforts 
toward desegregation in their publicly 
supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Alabama admitted a student to the 
University who was subsequently ex- 
pelled. Possibly this institution may be 
called technically integrated! 

The total number of Negroes attend- 
ing formerly all-white southern colleges 
has increased at the rate of a little more 
than a thousand a year to about five thou- 
sand in 1958 (8). The tendency for white 
students to attend Negro colleges is not 
very pronounced. Among the institutions 
enrolling the largest number, formerly 
all-Negro West Virginia State College 
in 1957-1958 enrolled 1,107 whites and 
1,107 Negroes; in the 1959-1960 school 
term, 60 per cent of the students at this 
college were white (7). Lincoln Univer- 
sity, which formerly operated as a state 
college for Negroes in Missouri, enrolled 
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during the past school year 385 white 
students in a total enrollment of 1,029. 
Other Negro state colleges with small 
enrollments of white students include 
Kentucky State College, Delaware State 
College, Texas Southern University, and 
Maryland’s Morgan State College. How- 
ard University, located in Washington, 
D. C., likewise has enrolled a number of 
white students. 

Some of the stronger Negro colleges 
which now enroll a few white students 
and which operate, in the main, under 
private auspices, will continue to attract 
a predominantly Negro student group. 
However, in the distant future the better 
Negro colleges may lose their identity as 
racial institutions. This, of course, is de- 
pendent upon a number of factors, one 
of the most important being the elimina- 
tion of the stigma attached to white stu- 
dents attending a Negro college. 

There is general agreement among 
Negro educators that Negro colleges 
should be good ones which may attract 
students without regard to race, color, 
or creed. In view of the predictions about 
college enrollments, it is likely that cir- 
cumstances may make it imperative for 
America to use all its better colleges to 
meet future needs for competent man- 
power. Looking into the future, Dr. Ru- 
fus E. Clement (2), President of Atlanta 
University, stated, “These colleges will 
become centers of the training of all peo- 
ple, and the resources which have gone 
into their maintenance and operation will 
be used for the development of our hu- 
man resources without respect to color, 
creed, or race.” 

Several of the private colleges have in- 
terracial and intercultural faculties, and 
operate under charters which do not re- 
strict admission solely to Negroes. More- 
over, some of these institutions have con- 
ducted student exchange programs with 
outstanding northern colleges and univer- 


sities. Aside from educational purposes 
which center around a growing dedica- 
tion to excellence, these colleges have 
provided an articulate type of commu- 
nity leadership and a social climate in 
which group relationships may be exam- 
ined critically by scholars who them- 
selves belong to all ethnic groups with- 
out the oppressive forces of certain 
factors that would prohibit such in other 
institutions. 


Administrative Responsibility 

In the history of American education, 
no administrative responsibility has been 
more compelling and challenging than 
thac of providing bold and imaginative 
leadership in developing schools and col- 
leges which reflect the finest ideals of 
American democracy. It must be added 
that effective administration of a college 
or university is one of the hallmarks of 
institutional excellence. 

The problem of administrative func- 
tions and relationships has been most 
critical as the “Hard Core” states have 
sought to deal with the matter of de- 
segregation. In these states there is some 
evidence of the usurpation of authority 
usually delegated by governing boards 
to the president and his faculty. It is 
freely admitted that the boards are vested 
with authority, generally stated in insti- 
tutional charters, to manage the institu- 
tions. But, because of the highly special- 
ized character of higher institutions, these 
powers in general are not exercised. In 
this connection Woodburne states: 


There is, perhaps, a slight anomaly in 
placing a lay board in charge of a highly 
specialized organization. This anomaly is 
resolved in most instances by boards ex- 
ercising great self-denial in the complete 
exercise of its legal powers. While much 
of this is analogous to self-denial in actual 
management of a corporation board of 
directors, the college board of trustees 
must follow the recommendations of the 
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educational leaders or chaos will result. 
The restraint imposed on a board by its 
own judgment finds expression by the 
delegation of both authority and respon- 
sibility to the president or chancellor, and 
through him to the other officers of the 


organization (14, pp. 3-4). 


The chief function of the governing 
board should be the examination and ap- 
proval of policies rather than the execu- 
tion of these policies. Accordingly, aside 
from taking group action on institutional 
policies, or on appointments and fiscal 
matters, the board must give broad pow- 
ers to the president. In forward-looking 
institutions throughout the United States, 
it has become well-established practice 


_ for other officers and the faculty to share 


in the process of decision-making. In- 
deed, within recent years great emphasis 
has been placed upon democratizing ad- 
ministration through defining faculty 
rights and obligations, through placing 
stress upon the creation and maintenance 
of effective channels of communication 
as between governing boards, adminis- 
tration, and faculty, and through work- 
ing toward the establishment of a high 
level of morale. 

An examination of the disposition of 
the problems, real and imagined, which 
have been associated with the desegrega- 
tion of some institutions of higher edu- 
cation points up the fact that decisions 
have been made by governing boards on 
matters which should have been disposed 
of by the internal administration. For ex- 
ample, the administration of student dis- 
cipline is an internal matter which is us- 
ually carried out by a faculty committee, 
the student personnel staff, or a faculty- 
student committee. In some institutions 
such committees are appointed by the 
president; in others they are selected by 
the faculty like other standing commit- 
tees. In such institutions, students under 
discipline may appeal from the decision 
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of the discipline committee, thereby as- 
suring themselves every opportunity for 
justice through fair and responsible hear- 
ings. 
But, during the attempt made by Miss 
Autherine J. Lucy in 1956 to enter the 
University of Alabama, which precipi- 
tated a three-day demonstration, the sit- 
uation was not handled by the adminis- 
trative officers or a committee of the 
University, but by the trustees and the 
state legislature. In a news story appear- 
ing in the New York Times for March 
13, 1956, the following account was re- 
ported: 

The trustees of the University of Ala- 
bama today expelled one student, sus- 
pended four, and took lesser disciplinary 
action against twenty others involved in 
the disturbance over the admission of the 
University’s first Negro student. 

The trustees acted at a secret midnight 
session after having met with the gover- 
nor yesterday afternoon to consider a re- 
port of a faculty investigation of the 
demonstration against Autherine J. Lucy. 


According to the trustees, Miss Lucy 
was expelled for her “outrageous, false, 
and baseless accusations” in declaring 
that the University had “conspired” in 
the demonstrations which had pre- 
viously led to her temporary suspen- 
sion. Even if the action taken was 
justified, as the federal district court later 
contended, the procedure used to bring 
about her permanent separation, as well 
as that of the other students involved, 
should have followed the usual policy 
in handling student discipline. Serious 
students of university administration 
would probably agree that the handling 
of this case constituted a gross violation 
of sound procedure. 

Also, in connection with this situation, 
Governor James E. Folsom asked the 
legislature to appoint a state-wide biracial 
committee to restore inter-racial order in 
the state. Instead, this body introduced 
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seven bills, including one requiring any 
Negro applicant to be endorsed by three 
members of the University alumni. The 
governing board as a legislative body 
may set up criteria for admission, or such 
standards may be set forth in general 
terms in the charter of the institution, but 
principles in current use would dictate 
that the determination of admissions pol- 
icies should originate with the faculty. 

Another situation in which the Board 
of Trustees assumed responsibilities for 
the administration of discipline occurred 
at South Carolina State College (Negro) 
in 1956. Fifty-seven students signed a 
school integration petition. In the face of 
reactions by the White Citizens Council, 
a resistance group, and other pro-segre- 
gation groups, the students finally re- 
fused to eat bread purchased under con- 
tract from a local firm. Subsequently, 
the students went on strike, and as the 
situation became more critical, the Board 
of Trustees expelled Fred Moore, an up- 
perclass student who was serving as Pres- 
ident of the Student Council. 

Other departures from accepted pro- 
cedure by governing boards or state offi- 
cials have involved the termination ci a 
white faculty member in a southern col- 
lege because of his pro-integration lean- 
ings, the use of coercive techniques by a 
state board of education in the dismissal 
of white faculty members in a Negro 
private college, and the use of threats to 
intimidate students and faculty members 
who hoid membership in or are in sym- 
pathy with the program of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

On the other hand, there are happy 
exceptions to the trends so far reviewed. 
The desegregation of the University of 
Louisville is an example of how sound 
administrative leadership and cooperative 
planning are indispensable in effecting a 
changeover from segregation to desegre- 


gation in colleges and universities. 

Louisville, although located in a border 
State, presented no ideal situation with 
regard to its receptivity to desegregation. 
Although social relationships, in some in- 
stances, followed those practiced by its 
northern neighbors—Ohio, for example 
—in many respects, the patterns of social 
relationships found in Kentucky followed 
those of the southern states. 

In 1904, the Kentucky legislature 
passed a segregation law in higher educa- 
tion, known as the Day Law and directed 
at preventing Berea College from admit- 
ting Negro students, Although the pro- 
visions of this law left the University of 
Louisville no alternative except to deny 
Negro applicants who sought admission 
to graduate and professional programs, 
in 1948 and 1949 a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the situation and to 
recommend to the Board of Trustees 
such courses of action as should be taken 
with respect to the higher education of 
Negroes. Accordingly, the committee 
recommended that, among other things, 
the problem “be placed for consideration 
before the alumni, faculty, student body, 
and a cross section of citizens.” Before 
positive steps were taken to amend the 
Day Law, the administration of the Uni- 
versity initiated a study designed to meas- 
ure campus opinion, and it was found 
that “no single group on the campus was 
against action to admit Negroes” (77). 

It is now a matter of record that all 
schools at the University of Louisville 
have been desegregated, and that in the 
process, in line with a logical delineation 
of functions, the legislature, the Board of 
Trustees, the faculty, students, and par- 
ents played effectively their respective 
roles. During the changeover, the Board 
of Trustees arrived at the policy in con- 
sultation with proper University officials 
as well as the faculty of Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College, previously conducted as 
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the Negro unit of the University of 
Louisville. It should be noted that the 
faculty of Municipal College voted that 
it be abolished. The faculty participated 
in laying the ground work, while the 
students before and since the inception 
of integration at the University have 
been active participants in the process. 
The changeover has been undergirded 
by a high quality of administrative lead- 
ership, by sound planning, and by the 
creation of a climate in which desegre- 
gation can flourish. 


Role of the Faculty 

Although many faculty members in 
southern colleges and universities favor 
desegregation on moral and_ social 
grounds, some have found it expedient to 
remain silent because they fear the pres- 
sure which may be exerted by a vocal 
minority, composed of legislators and 
other public officials who presumably 
represent the people, organized pro-seg- 
regation groups which now number at 
least twenty (4), and still others who 
seek to perpetuate the status quo. This 
silence breaks with the widely accepted 
position that faculty members “must par- 
ticipate actively in the decisions and op- 
erations that set and maintain the course 
of the college or university” (3). 

Above all, the faculty member as a 
scholar-teacher must be accorded the op- 
portunity to raise important questions, 
to view critically various social issues, 
and most of all, to enjoy unhampered 
opportunity to search for truth. If the 
administration sacrifices free inquiry to 
placate some of the publics to which the 
institution must relate itself, the faculty 
will obviously lose its luster, its vitality, 
and its usefulness, and morale will suffer 
in the process. 

Under threats of closing institutions 
or cutting appropriations, administrators, 
some of whom have been prominent and 
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well-respected educators, have yielded to 
outside pressure. Yet, they are aware that 
there have been instances of serious vio- 
lations of academic freedom and a gen- 
eral usurpation of legitimate functions of 
the faculty, and on occasion they have 
attempted to defend the actions of out- 
siders who seek to invade the preroga- 
tives of the college community. In con- 
nection with the Lucy case, it is reported 
that Dr. O. C. Carmichael, then Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, de- 
fended the Board’s action at a faculty 
meeting, whereupon two members of the 
faculty raised objections to the Board’s 
decision, contending that this body sur- 
rendered to mob rule (70). 

An illustration which bears directly on 
academic freedom involves the dismissal 
of a faculty member from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute on May 8, 1958, be- 
cause he had written a letter to the stu- 
dent newspaper, criticizing a student 
editorial on integregation in New York 
City. The faculty member, Bud R. 
Hutchinson, an assistant professor of 
economics, was informed by President 
Ralph B. Draughon that his termination 
resulted from action taken by the Board 
of Trustees in executive session on March 
14, 1957. 

On May 11, 1957, Professor Hutchin- 
son sent a letter to the General Secretary 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. The General Secretary 
communicated with the Governor and 
the President, expressing concern over 
the situation. Later, an AAUP commit- 
tee visited the Alabama institution. After 
a thorough investigation, it decided that 
the Board had acted in violation of aca- 
demic freedom and argued that academic 
freedom cannot be limited by vague no- 
tions of damage to the welfare of an 
institution or a community which may 
or may not result from what a professor 
says or does. The committee did not 
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agree with the contention of the Board © 


of Trustees that an instructor on a proba- 
tionary contract must forfeit his rights 
to academic freedom, and added: “If a 
professor must hold his tongue lest he 
cause an alumnus to withhold a gift, a 
legislator to vote against an appropria- 
tion, a student not to register, or a citi- 
zen’s feelings to be ruffled, he will be 
free only to talk to himself.”? 

Another illustration which has to do 
with placing restrictions on faculty mem- 
bers involves a situation which took place 
at the University of Mississippi. Provid- 
ing leadership in planning and executing 
religious emphasis week programs in 
colleges and universities generally falls 
within the province of faculty responsi- 
bility. Selecting a theme, scheduling stu- 
dent assemblies, planning faculty semi- 
nars, and selecting speakers and resource 
people are involved. At the University 
of Mississippi in 1956, an. invitation is- 
sued to the Reverend Alvis Kershaw, an 
Episcopal clergyman, was withdrawn 
after it became known that he was a 
member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. As 
an outcome of this incident, a policy was 
adopted requiring that prior approval be 
given by administrative authorities before 
an invitation could be extended to an 
outside speaker. Although some faculty 
members and students opposed the with- 
drawal of Reverend Kershaw’s invitation, 
this show of interest had no influence on 
the decision which was reached by the 
officials of the University. 

Faculty members in publicly supported 
institutions in sections where desegrega- 
tion has been stoutly resisted are caught 
up in a dilemma. A study made by the 
Florida Board of Control for State Col- 
leges in 1956 revealed that four out of 


2 The relevant committee reports to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors were 
made public in 1958. 


five faculty members at the University 
of Florida and Florida State University 
favored immediate or gradual integra- 
tion.* In addition, a college professor at 
the University of Alabama who stated 
that “the only sane course for the future 
is to make real the paper promise of 
equal opportunity” (6) added that his 
position in the matter “is widely held 
among the faculties of the colleges in 
question.” 

In examining in broader perspective 
the problem faced by faculty members, 
it is appropriate to point out that since 
World War II the United States has been 
called upon to provide leadership in a 
world where the majority of the people 
are members of the darker races. This 
has been done in the interest of perpetu- 
ating the ideals of freedom and equality. 
An alarming number of the people on 
the vast continents of Asia and Africa, 
and also the politically uncommitted peo- 
ple elsewhere, are raising pertinent ques- 
tions about the way in which this coun- 
try is handling matters in all areas of 
human rights. The faculty members in 
southern institutions recognize that at- 
tempts to defy and circumvent the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court is in- 
consistent with the spirit of American 
democracy. They realize that it is diffi- 
cult, in fact impossible, to defend our 
actions when talking to people in Accra, 
Ankara, Delhi, Karachi, and Taipei. Some 
faculty members have been quite con- 
cerned about the Fabian tactics which 
have been utilized to delay the imple- 
mentation of the decision. Others have 
resigned their posts rather than behave 
in Opposition to what they believe. 

In facing the dilemma, it has been sug- 
gested by Professor Iredell Jenkins (6) 
of the University of Alabama that faculty 
members who are opposed to segregation 


8 This study was reported in U.S. News and 
World Report during June, 1956. 
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may either resign forthwith or “ignore 
the problem and cultivate one’s garden,” 
the garden being the one in which young 
minds grow and develop into full-orbed 
adulthood. Of course, some college teach- 
ers have selected the first alternative, only 
to leave the problem to those who choose 
to stay in the South. It is the second 
alternative which is particularly disturb- 
ing. First of all, if a faculty member at- 
tempts to ignore the problem, he may be 
in fact promoting segregation; and most 
certainly it is a way of shirking his re- 
sponsibility. Second, it seems that there 
is no way for the faculty member actu- 
ally to escape taking a position on this 
social problem. Although it may not be 
discussed in formal class sessions, it must 
be pointed out that student-faculty dis- 
cussions quite frequently take place on 
the campus, in the college grill, and on 
occasion in the homes of some of the 
members of the staff. It is in these places 
that experiences are shared which benefit 
both students and faculty members. 

Viewed from another vantage point, 
faculty members should be free to ex- 
press their ideas and to participate in 
making their institutions living examples 
of democracy in action. Aside from con- 
ditions of faculty service involved in 
guaranteeing security of economic status, 
tenure, and rich opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, the faculty member 
prizes above all else freedom in teaching 
and opportunities for expression as a 
person, citizen, and member of a learned 
profession. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that 
higher institutions are designed to reflect 
the finest ideals of the culture which they 
represent, it seems only sound that the 
man of learning should be encouraged to 
assist in pointing out refinements and ex- 
tensions of the way of life to which peo- 
ple give allegiance. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that there are certain limitations 
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which the professor must accept. Of 
course, he cannot speak as an authority in 
fields that lie outside his area of com- 
petence. This does not preclude his 
speaking as an educated citizen on de- 
segregation and other matters which bear 
on the lot of Americans generally. 

Obviously, faculty members who speak 
out in opposition to segregation will be 
criticized, and pressure may well be ex- 
erted. In recent years, colleges and uni- 
versities have been subjected to criticism 
by alumni, who, in the main, have been 
most interested in winning athletic teams; 
by employers of graduates, who charge 
that former students have not measured 
up to expectations, and by legislators and 
other officials, who have questioned the 
allegiance of some faculty members to 
the democratic form of government. In 
the face of criticism and outside pressure, 
the president of an institution should aid 
the faculty in coming to a closer under- 
standing of the nature of the problems 
posed and in arriving cooperatively at 
appropriate courses of action. Above all, 
the president should keep lines of com- 
munication open. To limit free discussion 
undoubtedly results in an undesirable 
abridgment of administrative responsi- 
bility. 


The Fruit of Ignorance 

Much of the opposition to desegrega- 
tion in sections where it has moved 
slowly may be attributed to the fact that 
people do not know the far reaching 
significance of desegregation, nor do they 
have objective information regarding it. 
Most of the information which has been 
made available to the masses of the people 
has been supplied by the racial dema- 
gogue and has been designed in the main 
to appeal to and inflame the emotions. 
Little, if any, opportunity has been af- 
forded the uninformed white southerner 
to know the present-day Negro, his as- 
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pirations, his hopes, his fears, and his 
abilities and dete:iaination. 

Faculty members should be made avail- 
able, therefore, to community groups to 
discuss the issues and to deal dispassion- 
ately with the problems involved. This 
is not to suggest that the faculty mem- 
ber must, of necessity, approve desegre- 
gation. He must, however, strive for ob- 
jectivity and exemplify a genuine search 
for wisdom in contrast to unbridled 
prejudice. 

Some experimentation has recently been 
carried out to evaluate the extent to 
which various patterns of interpersonal 
relationships may be reconstructed or 
modified. Initially termed “intercultural 
education,” this activity has centered on 
tension created by racial, socio-economic, 
religious, and ethnic differences. In the 
middle 1940s, a great many workshops 
were held throughout the North, Mid- 
west, and Far West. In some of these 
workshops, representatives of minority 
groups were for obvious reasons used as 
resource persons. In recent years the 
term “intergroup education” has become 
a more favored term, and a growing 
body of literature has developed, report- 
ing the findings of research studies and 
“action” projects in schools and colleges. 

This movement has real implications 
for faculty activity in connection with 
the segregation-desegregation issue. The 
form that such an enterprise should take 
must be left to the faculty, but it should 
focus attention on the clarification of 
problems and the eventual facilitation of 
interracial understanding and improved 
human relations generally. 

Faculty members also could plan cam- 
pus and community programs which 
permit better communication between 
Negroes and whites. In preparing for 
desegregation, there is some evidence that 
receptivity to it can be improved by 
talking through anticipated problems. In 


addition, through talking with each 
other, people come to understand each 
other better and ultimately to raise their 
level of mutual appreciation. Desegrega- 
tion may be interpreted from the point 
of view of several scholarly disciplines. 
It seems, therefore, that striking possibili- 
ties inhere in using faculty representatives 
of such fields as sociology, economics, 
anthropology, and psychology to dis- 
cuss the issue with community groups 
within the context of their respective 
disciplines. 


Student Participation 

Students became active participants in 
the movement to eliminate racial barriers 
in higher education at least when Miss 
Ada Lois Sipuel sought entrance in 1944 
to the law school of the University of 
Oklahoma. This interest has persisted 
throughout and, in the main, has not 
been restricted to sections in which the 
desegregation process has proceeded most 
rapidly. Nor has this interest been re- 
stricted to publicly supported institu- 
tions. 

Some student governing bodies and 
newspapers in Southern colleges and uni- 
versities during recent years have taken 
a forthright stand for desegregation. 
Among these are the Miami Student Sen- 
ate and the graduate students of Emory 
University. The Daily Tar Heel, pub- 
lished by the students at the University 
of North Carolina, has opposed separat- 
ing Negro and white students in living 
quarters, as have religious groups on that 
campus. The Student, a magazine pub- 
lished by the students of Wake Forest 
College, recently called editorially for 
racial integration in its student body. 
The editorial indicated that the students 
could not understand how people “who 
claim to be Christians can deny the nec- 
essity of integration.” 

In their efforts to make desegregation 
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succeed, campus leaders at the University 
of Texas began working on anticipated 
problems shortly after the governing 
board approved admission of Negro un- 
dergraduates. The Students’ Association 
made a study in which problems that 
would be faced were identified. Accord- 
ingly, these problems were sensibly re- 
ceived by school officials and students, 
and solutions were gradually formulated 
and acted upon. 

The staffs of most student newspapers 
enjoy freedom of the press, but agreeing 
to participate in the study conducted by 
the New Republic regarding what stu- 
dents think (9), the student editor of a 
college in the Deep South wished to 
have his anonymity protected. In his re- 
ply to questions, this editor said that 
opinions differed widely on his campus 
with respect to student reaction to the 
Lucy incident, but that students for or 
against segregation felt that the rioting 
was wrong. When asked if he anticipated 
any difficulties comparable to those ex- 
perienced at the University of Alabama, 
this student stated that he was sure that 
no Negro would be admitted, even if so 
ordered by the Court. He further be- 
lieved that student attitude for and 
against desegregation was being influ- 
enced by the politicians and the press. 

The student newspaper is an important 
aspect of a college program and can 
serve as a sounding board for student 
opinion and as a morale builder among 
students. When restrictions are placed on 
student opinion, inhibitions are placed on 
the free play of intelligence and on the 
opportunities for students to contribute 
responsibly to community life once they 
have been graduated. Moreover, the stu- 
dent newspaper provides an excellent lab- 
oratory for enriching classroom work. 
Students must be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to think through social issues and 
problems; they should not merely be 
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spectators in this unfolding drama of 
desegregation, but must be participants. 

In the larger picture, it is the students 
who are most directly affected by de- 
segregation. And where they have been 
free to adjust to the presence of Negro 
students, they have broken down many 
of such administrative barriers as sepa- 
ration in dining halls, classrooms, stu- 
dent lounges, and to a lesser extent in 
residence halls. In many ways, through 
students’ efforts, some institutions have 
moved beyond desegregation toward full 
integration, involving the acceptance of 
Negro students on the basis of genuine 
equality. The extent of this tendency is 
not clear, but that it seems to be growing 
is reflected in the election of Negro stu- 
dents to offices in residence halls and 
student government organizations and in 
the participation of Negroes in college 
choirs, athletic teams, and other kinds of 
campus activities. Where there are yet 
restrictions placed on Negro students, 
these are based, in the main, upon admin- 
istrative policy. 


Summary 

The movement toward desegregating 
publicly supported colleges and "inivers.- 
ties has been affected by the kind of lead- 
ership which administrators have pro- 
vided. In colleges and universities in the 
so-called “Hard Core”’ states, this leader- 
ship has been adversely affected by ex- 
ternal influences; in other states, the 
manner in which desegregation has been 
handled by administration, faculty, and 
students reflects real credit upon the edu- 
cational profession. In fact, some institu- 
tions have moved beyond desegregation, 
and are approaching the ideal of provid- 
ing Negro students equality of status. It 
is not now clear when integration will 
become an accomplished fact in these in- 
stitutions, but it is true that time is run- 
ning out even for the “gradualist” in the 
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states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. 
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Few of the twentieth century’s genu- 
inely epoch making events have the sheer 
human significance of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in 1954 on segregated 
schools. It amounted to a proclamation 
to all the world—a world populated 
largely by colored peoples—that the tra- 
ditional criterion in the United States for 
judging men is their quality, not the su- 
perficialities of their racial uniforms. If 
this ideal has been stained and torn by 
too many who enjoy nominal status as 
Americans, it remains an articulate 
standard of decency, public to the entire 
planet. 

This month, we try to review our 
progress in living up to that standard in 
the half-dozen years since the Court's 
ruling. The men who do the job for us 
are excellently equipped. Kenneth B. 
Clark, associate professor of psychology 
at the City College of New York and 
consultant to New York’s Northside Cen- 
ter, was probably more responsible than 
any other single man for the Court’s un- 
precedented attention to the work of the 
behavioral sciences in presenting its de- 
cision. William G. Carleton, political 
scientist and historian, is a Southerner— 
at least by adoption. Going from Indiana 
to the University of Florida in 1927, he 
has found Gainesville a wide window on 
the world for one with his sensitive ob- 
servational powers. Also from the South 
comes Carl F. Hansen, superintendent of 
schools in Washington, D. C. Able to 
integrate his system in 1954, he has 
achieved with quiet vigor a record that 
is envied by all decent men. Similarly, 
William Martin labors in the vineyard 
of educational administration. Acting 
president of Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia, he is concerned with the desegre- 
gation process in colleges and universi- 
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ties and with what roles students, faculty, 
and administrators can properly play to 
facilitate it. 

Court decisions also figure prominently 
in the issue of the extent to which pub- 
lic funds may properly be used in sup- 
port of parochial education. This thorny 
problem is debated for us this month by 
Father Neil McCluskey, able education 
editor of the Jesuit magazine America, 
and R. Freeman Butts, distinguished 
holder of the William F. Russell Profes- 
sorship at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The setting for our concern with 
school integration and the use of public 
monies for education is a shrunken world 
changing at a rate too rapid for most of 
us to understand it. A man who does 
understand it is General David Sarnoff, 
Chairman of the Board at the Radio 
Corporation of America. His thoughts on 
“Education in Our World of Change” 
should prove helpful to all of us who 
look to education as an instrument of 
healthy survival on a globe that simul- 
taneously promises wonders and threat- 
ens disaster. 

And survival is handsomely treated by 
John B. Studebaker, long an outstanding 
U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
now a vice president of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. His citation as winner of the 1960 
National Education Award follows his 
article. 

Our essay-review in this issue is de- 
voted to recent publications in educa- 
tional theory, where Philip Phenix is 
provocatively at home. Lately dean of 
Carleton College, he has just returned 
to Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he holds a chair in educa- 
tional philosophy. 
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Public funds for 


NEIL G. McCLUSKEY, S.J. 
America Magazine 
New York, N.Y. 


parochial schools? Yes/ 


THE QUESTION OF public support for 
church-related schools has been debated 
and discussed and argued over for gen- 
erations. Over the years, most of the ar- 
guments that I have listened to about 
parochial schools have no direct bearing 
on the problem of support. These argu- 
ments rather hit another point—the very 
existence of such schools. 

For example, all that class of argument 
which calls parochial school education 
“divisive” or “un-American” or “undem- 
ocratic” should conclude by demanding 
the suppression of these schools. It has 
nothing to do really with the question 
of support. If the common good of the 
American nation and the future of de- 
mocracy depend uniquely on_ public 
schooling (as we know it now), then no 
competing system of schools should be 
tolerated. It is not the further growth 
of nonpublic schools that should be ques- 
tioned but the propriety of their remain- 
ing in existence. This is the point to 
which critics of the growth of nonpublic 
schools should honestly address them- 


Adapted from a paper read at the annual 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, N. J., 
15 February, 1960. The argument of Professor 
R. Freeman Butts, to which Father McCluskey’s 
present paper is a rebuttal, is published on pp. 
57-62 of the current issue of the Teachers 
College Record. 


selves. Either nonpublic schools have the 
right to exist and to multiply according 
to the wishes of their patrons, or they 
do not. If they do not have the right, 
the state should, at the very most, allow 
only a few schools of this type to oper- 
ate in widely Separate areas as a symbol 
of America’s traditional tolerance—show- 
cases, on the model of the churches left 
open in some Communist countries. 
Those who agree with a former presi- 
dent of Harvard University that, “The 
greater the proportion of our youth who 
attend independent schools, the greater 
the threat to our democratic unity,” 
should logically insist on a quota or cut- 
off point, a percentage beyond which 
nonpublic schools become an intolerable 
menace. 


The Basic Issue 

At the beginning of the year, the New 
York Times (January 12, 1960) carried 
a news story to the effect that New York 
City’s expanding parochial school sys- 
tems are cutting into enrollment in the 
public schools. The article reported that: 


The Roman Catholic schools, with 37 
per cent of the current enrollment of the 
public schools, expect to enroll about four 
times as many new pupils next fall as the 
pub'ic schools. 
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Top officials of the Board of Education 
do not attribute this to any general dissat- 
isfaction with the public schools. Rather, 
they say, it reflects the desire of some par- 
ents to give a parochial school education 
to their children. And they note that in 
recent years the construction of new pa- 
rochial schools, particularly on the sec- 
ondary level, has given more children the 
opportunity to attend. 


This story could have been carried in 
many other newspapers. In dozens of 
towns and suburban communities, the 
parochial school now enrolls 40, 50, and 
even in some cases, 60 per cent of the 
school population. One-half the children 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 52 per 
cent of the Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, children are in Catholic schools. 
The Catholic school systems in many of 
the largest cities of the United States 
enroll one quarter or more of the total 
school population. Here are a few of the 
percentages: Chicago, 34; Philadelphia, 
39; Detroit, 23. The figure for Hart- 
ford is 24 per cent; for Cincinnati, 28; 
for Boston, 30; for Milwaukee and New 
Orleans, 33; for Buffalo, 40; for Pitts- 
burgh, 42.1 

At the beginning of the century, theré 
were 854,523 students enrolled in Cath- 
olic primary and secondary schools in 
the United States. This represented 5.2 
per cent of the entire elementary and 
secondary school population of the na- 
tion. Today, the number has grown to 
over five million or about 14 per cent of 
the total enrollment. The trend shows no 
sign of abating. It seems to be limited 
only by available resources. Very many, 
perhaps most, of the other five million 
Catholic school children that are now in 
public schools would not be there if there 
were enough desks and schools to ac- 


1 Fi furnished by the superintendents of 
Catholic schools in the respective dioceses. 
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commodate these children within the 
Catholic system. These figures invite re- 
flection. 

The public school, at least as presently 
constituted, has been judged by the 
American Catholic parent as incapable 
of providing the kind of education he 
desires for his child. The history of the 
American public school has made it 
painfully apparent that the American 
people have been caught in an unresolved 
ambiguity. They insist that the common 
school assume a certain responsibility for 
character education, but the 250 different 
religious bodies and the millions of un- 
churched Americans do not agree on 
what should comprise character educa- 
tion or form its basis. The people have 
given the common school a moral man- 
date, therefore, whose subject remains 
in dispute among the different groups 
served by the school. This is not to 
blame the school or to suggest that the 
school staff is derelict. Public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers did not create 
this problem; they inherited it and are 
helpless to cope satisfactorily with it. The 
central problem is the contradiction in- 
herent in the very idea of one common 
school’s attempting to serve a religiously 
pluralistic society. Correlative to this 
problem, of course, is the place of the 
independent, church-related school in the 
total scheme of things and, specifically, 
the claim this school has on appropriate 
public support. 

I respectfully submit that it is in the 
best interests of the American nation that 
the church-related schools, which have 
assumed a generous share of America’s 
educational burden, receive appropriate 
recognition and support. My two basic 
reasons are that (1) only in this way can 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of religion be effectively safeguarded, 
and that (2) only in this way can the 
nation’s youthful talent be fully realized. 
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Right of Family Choice 

That freedom of choice in education 
is an integral part of freedom of religion 
requires no involved proof. The family 
right in education is prior to the rights 
of civil and ecclesiastical society because 
it is based on the natural relation of par- 
ents to their offspring. Common sense, 
a venerable tradition in Western free so- 
ciety, and several important U. S. Su- 
preme Court decisions have put the pri- 
ority of family right beyond dispute. 

Need we do more than recall! that the 
Supreme Court has, on several occasions, 
unqualifiedly reaffirmed the principle 
that “the child is not the mere creature 
of the state” (Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 
1925); and that “the custody, care and 
nurture of the child reside first in the 
parents” (Prince v. Massachusetts, 1944)? 
Or to remind ourselves that unambigu- 
ous support for the primacy of the fam- 
ily right is likewise to be found in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
proclaimed by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations (December 1o, 
1948): “Parents have a prior right to 
choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children” (Article 26, 
3)- 

To state this truth is not to deny or 
diminish in any way the state’s rights in 
education. A modern democratic state 
rests on the intellectual alertness and 
moral maturity of its citizenry. The 
state, accordingly, is obligated, directly 
or indirectly, to maintain a level of uni- 
versal education sufficient to ensure its 
own economic, political and cultural 
well-being. However, this obligation can 
be discharged in many ways. It does not 
follow that the state itself must invari- 
ably set up its own quasi-monopolistic 
system of schools. An imposing number 
of countries, whose traditions and sym- 
pathies are as liberal and democratic as 
America’s own, have long accepted—and 


subsidized—the assistance of other agen- 
cies in achieving the goal of accessible 
universal education. 

The American state has passed com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, and to 
assist parents to comply with such legis- 
lation, has established a system of free 
public schools, but without any provi- 
sion in them for religious training. In 
pursuit of the common good, the state 
taxes all citizens alike to form a common 
pool for the support of education, so that 
it may provide for its school children the 
substantial benefit of free education and 
certain auxiliary benefits related to edu- 
cation. But this can only take place 
within the type of school the state itself 
chooses. Catholic parents judge that in 
all conscience they must, if at all feasi- 
ble, send their children to a Catholic 
school. For Catholics believe that secu- 
lar education during the child’s forma- 
tive years must be integrated with re- 
ligious training. The Catholic parent 
looks to the public school not reproach- 
fully but regretfully. As a policy state- 
ment issued only a few years ago by a 
commission of the NEA-AASA has 
solemnly told him, “As public institu- 
tions, the public schools of this nation 
must be nondenominational. They can 
have no part in .ecuring acceptance of 
any one of the numerous systems of be- 
lief regarding a supernatural power and 
the relation of mankind thereto” (4). 

A family seeking to follow simultane- 
ously the dictates of conscience and the 
compulsory education law may not now, 
for all practical purposes, share in the 
state’s provision for the common wel- 
fare. In the concrete, the state has set up 
what amounts to a religious test. If pub- 
lic benefits are so administered that citi- 
zens must do violence to their conscience 
in order to share in them, then the bene- 
fits are discriminatory. They are not 
truly public because to them is attached 
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a religious qualification. That portion of 
the public which prefers to follow the 
dictates of conscience fails to qualify 
(1) in general for the basic benefit of 
free education and (2) in most states for 
the bulk of the supplementary benefits 
given for the sake of the school child. 

It is not the American way simply to 
dismiss this conscience as a private af- 
fair, a Catholic idiosyncracy, and to let 
it go at that. Religious liberty and the 
constitutional prohibition of religious 
qualifications mean little unless these are 
related to the distinctive peculiarities of 
each type of conscience. As Dean Rob- 
ert Henle of St. Louis University has 
pointed out (3), 


our courts have shown a punctilious and 
precise concern to protect the consciences 
even of minorities commonly regarded as 
extremists. The court simply inquires 
what the conscience of the individual is; 
it does not judge that conscience as a 
conscience, but takes it into account as 
a fact and provides for it. (p. 244) 


Nor can the question be loftily waived 
with a statement, like that of Justice 
Wiley B. Rutledge in his Everson (1947) 
dissent, that, “Like St. Paul’s freedom, 
religious liberty with a great price must 
be bought. And for those who exercise it 
most fully, by insisting on religious edu- 
cation for their children mixed with sec- 
ular, by the terms of our Constitution 
the price is greater than for others.” This 
is preposterous. The last thing our 
founding fathers intended to do was to 
put a price tag on the religious liberty 
protected by the First Amendment that 
would put it beyond the reach of some 
citizens. The rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed to American citizens in the Bill of 
Rights were intended to be common. 
The equal protection guarantee, said the 
Supreme Court, “requires that all per- 
sons . . . shall be treated alike, under like 
circumstances and conditions, both in 
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the privileges conferred and in the lia- 
bilities imposed” (Hayes v. Missouri, 
1887). 


Religious Freedom 

In its simplest terms, this entire issue 
boils down to a question of the primacy 
of spiritua’ over temporal concerns. 
Maybe more of us should agree with 
Dr. Butts’s assumption (7) that every 
American somehow owes a prior duty of 
loyalty to a “democratic” state-estab- 
lished school. But neither the history of 
Western civilization nor the tradition of 
our American courts offer support for 
this asumption. 

Based upon their acknowledgement of 
the primacy of the spiritual order, the 
courts have made it clear that the goy- 
ernment must leave parents free to send 
their children to schools of their choice. 
The corollary question is now before 
us: Does the First Amendment permit 
the government to respect that freedom 
further by arranging distribution of its 
various benefits so as to avoid discrimi- 
nation against parents or students who 
make this choice? As far as auxiliary 
benefits are concerned, the courts have 
given an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion, although they have not always ap- 
plied it with consistency. 

It is a matter of record that the same 
majority decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Everson (1947) case that 
declared, “no tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions,” also 
solemnly warned, “We must be careful 
in protecting the citizens of New Jersey 
against state-established churches, to be 
sure that we do not inadvertently pro- 
hibit New Jersey from extending its gen- 
eral state law benefits to all its citizens 
without regard to their religious belief.” 
The high court made it clear that fear of 
establishment must not lead to a restric- 
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tion of constitutionally guaranted free- 
dom: 

Other language of the First Amendment 

commands that New Jersey cannot ham- 

per its citizens in the free exercise of their 
own religion. Consequently, it cannot ex- 
clude individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mo- 
hammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, 

Non-believers, Presbyterians or the mem- 

bers of any other faith, because of their 

faith, or lack of it, from receiving the 
benefits of public welfare legislation. 

The purpose of the First Amendment 
is frustrated in that its protection of re- 
ligious freedom does not extend to citi- 
zens who wish to send their children to 
religiously oriented schools. At present, 
these citizen-parents do not enjoy full 
freedom to direct the education of their 
offspring, but are forced to pay a price 
to implement the theoretical right that is 
theirs. 

The usual rejoinder here is to repeat 
(1) that Catholics may share equally in 
the basic and supplemental benefits of 
publicly supported education by sending 
their children to the public schools, 
where they will be welcome, and (2) 
that Catholics have every right to estab- 
lish religious schools but they cannot ex- 
pect any public support because that 
would violate the American tradition of 
separation of church and state. Within 
the somber shadow of that wall there is 
no place for further discussion. So the 
mystical wall remains high, the public 
conscience is soothed, and each succeed- 
ing year the Catholic community feels 
itself more aggrieved. And yet the men 
who built the American Republic pro- 
claimed the separation of church and 
state only as a means to an end. Separa- 
tion was never conceived as an end in 
itself but as something instrumental and 
subordinate to the great end they en- 
visioned of religious liberty. 

Those who share Dr. Butts’s concern 
for freedom’s future might profitably 


consider the reflection of Fred Hech- 
inger, Education Editor of the New 
York Times (2): 
The parents’ right to choose the school 
they wish for their children is perhaps the 
only doctrine to be considered even more 
important than the creation and main- 
tenance of a strong and universally avail- 
able public-school system. The dangers 
that spring from the absence of such free- 
dom are strikingly evident in all totali- 
tarian societies in which the schools are 
not a matter of choice but of dictation. 
If freedom is endangered, let me speak 
in all frankness, the peril lies in the kind 
of dogmatic liberalism that would make 
the public school the shrine of a secular- 
ist faith in democracy and, in so doing, 
take away or render inoperative the basic 
constitutional rights of parent and citi- 
zen. 


Cultivation of Talent 

My second reason for suggesting ap- 
propriate public recognition and support 
for church-related schools is that only 
in this way can the nation’s youthful 
talent be fully realized. 

Perhaps this argument can be best ap- 
preciated by a look at Title I of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
which states the philosophy of this im- 
portant public law. In summary, it holds 
(1) that the security of the nation re- 
quires the fullest development of the 
mental resources and technical skills of 
its young men and women and (2) that 
we must increase our efforts to identify 
and educate more of the talent of the 
nation. To all this, Catholic parents and 
educators voice a hearty amen. But let 
us see how these basic assumptions are 
interpreted in the rest of the Act. 

In Title II, there is provision for the 
cancellation of up to one-half of any 
loan, plus interest, at a yearly rate of 10 
per cent for college students who will 
enter full-time teaching in a public ele- 
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mentary or secondary school. No “for- 
giveness” of debt is granted to interest 
future teachers in nonpublic schools, 
where the pressures and the needs are 
just as great, if not greater. 

According to the terms of Title III, 
outright grants go to states for the ac- 
quisition of laboratory or other special 
equipment for instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages in public schools. Nonprofit, non- 
public schools may borrow money from 
the government for these same purposes. 
Under the same title, there is provision 
for a grant to states for the expansion or 
improvement of supervisory services in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages, but exclusively in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
or junior colleges. But is it not conceiv- 
able that a fair proportion of the scien- 
tific “brains” the government sorely 
needs can be developed within Catholic 
schools? 

Title V makes grants to assist public 
secondary schools in their counseling 
and guidance programs. But what hap- 
pens to the program in Rhode Island, for 
instance, where 31 per cent of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school popula- 
tion is enrolled in parochial schools? 

While the NDEA does not distinguish 
between public and private institutions 
of higher learning, it clearly does on the 
secondary and elementary school level. 
Thus, despite its many excellent provi- 
sions, the Act pinpoints the Catholic 
grievance. It is projected for the defense 
of the American people; it offers support 
for the improved training of the nation’s 
school population. Yet simply because 
they are in religiously oriented schools, 
Catholic students and teachers are ac- 
corded second-class treatment for fear 
of non-Catholic protest that the benefits 
of the Act might incidentally accrue to 
Catholic institutions. 
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Let me read once more the assum 
tions underlying this Act in their applied 
meaning: First, the security of the nation 
requires the fullest development of the 
mental resources and technical skills of - 
its young men and women except those 
had by the five million young people that 
are in Catholic schools. Second, we must 
increase our efforts to identify and edu- 
cate more of the talent of the nation ex- 
cept in Malwaukee, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and New Orleans 
and other places, where one-third or 
more of the school enrollment is in 
Catholic schools. 

Put this way, the whole things sounds 
harshly discriminatory. It is. During these 
years, when the nation cannot afford to 
leave any talent undeveloped wherever 
available, have not Catholics the right to 
expect that government supported pro- 
grams in counseling, testing, and guid- 
ance will include their children in paro- 
chial schools? If the federal government, 
in the interests of national defense and 
world leadership, is going to help local 
communities to identify, guide, and sub- 
sidize student talent, should it not do so 
in a rational, comprehensive manner? 


Immediate Objectives 

Several times I have used the phrase 
“appropriate” recognition and support. 
In this discussion, I have been arguing 
for the acceptance of a principle. How- 
ever, the Catholic laity and clergy of the 
United States are fully aware that direct 
basic support by the government to pa- 
rochial schools is out of the question for 
perhaps several more generations. If for 
no other reason, the rancor and strife set 
off by organized Catholic efforts to ob- 
tain such aid would poison community 
relations for years to come, and Catho- 
lics themselves would be losers in the 
long run. But this is not an abjuration of 
the claim to support in principle, for this 
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is basically a question of civil rights. 

But what do Catholics want now? 
Fundamentally, they want a sympathetic 
hearing for their case, public recognition 
of their problem, and help in working 
out an equitable solution. There is wide 
consensus among clergy and laity that 
Catholic energies would be best spent on 
achieving fuller distribution of educa- 
tional items immediately related to the 
child benefit principle, the legal dimen- 
sions of which have already been largely 
indicated by the courts. 

Even back in 1949, Cardinal Spellman 
was emphasizing that the subject of the 
controversy over Federal aid was not 
basic institutional support (New York 
Times, August 6, 1949) but what the 
U. S. Supreme Court and the Supreme 
Courts of California, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Maryland, and New 
Jersey had solemnly approved. These 
items concerned health services, nonre- 
ligious textbooks, and bus transportation 
for all American school children. 

Dr. Butts’s worry over the future of 
public education is incredible. During 
the ’sixties, the population of the United 
States will rise from 180 million to 207 
million, a gain of 15 per cent. School en- 
rollment will increase by 25 per cent, 
with the high school population dou- 
bling. The 1959-60 public-schoo] bill was 
an estimated $15.5 billion, an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent over the preceding 
year and a sum representing 3.8 per cent 
of the nation’s total income. Ten years 
ago, our public school bill took 2.7 per 
cent of the national income and 15 years 
ago, 1.6 per cent. Officials of the Na- 
tional Education Association say the fig- 
ure will be $20 billion in 1965 and $30 
billion in 1970. A massive breakthrough 
on the Federal aid front is in the offing. 
Let’s be frank. The ’sixties are going to 
be a seller’s dream market. Just what is 
the basis of Dr. Butts’s concern? Catho- 


lic citizens are under no illusion that 
their schools are going to reap any large 
share of public largesse in the decade 
ahead. Wider extension of bus service, a 
share in the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, and even modest 
income tax rebates for private-school tu- 
ition are by no stretch of the imagination 
going to put the public schools out of 
business. 

The expansion of any rival independ- 
ent system is, in some measure, made at 
the expense of the public schools. It can 
be granted tat this situation somewhat 
affects the good of the present struc- 
ture of public education. The well-being 
of American society, however, is nei- 
ther identical nor coextensive with the 
good of the public schools. The common 
good of American society has been nobly 
served by the public schools, yes; but it 
would be a case of wagging the puppy 
by the tail to insist that society conform 
forever to a rigid pattern of public edu- 
cation. We must not forget that service 
to society is the function of all public 
institutions, including every type of 
school. 

An awareness is growing that the sheer 
dimensions of the Catholic school system 
make its needs and interest more than the 
concern of the Catholic community. 
Having recognized the primacy of par- 
ental choice in education, the wider 
American public cannot be indifferent to 
the consequences of the exercise of this 
freedom. Neither Dr. Butts nor the citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, for instance, can turn 
their backs completely on 42 per cent of 
that city’s school population in Catholic 
schools. The international pressures and 
social realities of today are different from 
those of yesterday. In its own time, 
American society will translate its ap- 
preciation of the religious school into 
a corresponding pattern of appropriate 
support. The American people have ap- 
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proached other delicate problems of cul- —— No! Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 62, 
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and mutual sympathy. America’s more- 
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one day be resolved in the spirit. 
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Public funds for 


parochial schools? 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Issue posed by this 
debate is mot whether certain welfare or 
auxiliary services for private and paro- 
chial school children should be paid out 
of public tax moneys. It is mot simply a 
question of whether free bus rides, free 
textbooks, free lunches, or free testing, 
guidance, or health services should be 
provided equitably to parochial school 
children as well as to public school chil- 
dren. These questions may have been the 
center of public argument ten years ago, 
and they may be controversial political 
questions today, but they are not now 
and they never have been the funda- 
mental issue. 

The fundamental issue has to do with 
the role of the state vis-a-vis the churches 
in the education of the American people. 
Basically, we must decide how to recon- 
cile the disparate and diverse individual 
freedoms of parents and churches with 
the common and general freedom of the 
whole people as expressed through their 
free government. 


Adapted from a paper read at the annual 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, N. J., 
15 February, 1960. The argument of Father Neil 
McCluskey, to which Professor Butts’s present 
paper is a rebuttal, is published on pp. 49-56 
of the current issue of the Teachers College 
Record. 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


No! 


The Basic Question 


The public policy issue before us may 
be stated as a three-fold question: In the 
coming decades, should we as a free so- 
ciety use public tax money to strengthen 
the public schools in preference to pri- 
vate schools, or should we encourage 
private schools at the expense of public 
schools, or should we maintain approxi- 
mately the present balance between pub- 
lic and private schools? 

As we face the problem of public and 
private schools, we all know that the 
really controversial element in it for over 
a century has had to do with religion. 
As Americans sought to create a repub- 
lican form of society to replace their co- 
lonial status, and as they built a public 
school system to be the main support for 
a free society, they had to face the re- 
ligious problem. 

During the century of political and re- 
ligious conflict from 1830 to 1930, the 
public school idea was hammered out. 
As we know it and cherish it, that idea 
involves five basic principles: (1) Uni- 
versal free education must be available 
for all in common public schools sup- 
ported by taxation upon everyone. (2) 
Public schools should be maintained un- 
der the authority of the state and ad- 
ministered by local public authorities. 
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(3) In order to protect freedom of con- 
science, the public schools should not 
engage in religious instruction. (4) In 
order to keep church separated from 
state, public funds cannot be given to 
religious schools. Finally, (5) the state 
can compel all children to attend some 
school, but children cannot be compelled 
to attend a public school. This idea of 
public education gave enormous strength, 
vitality, and unity to American so- 
ciety. It made possible, within a relatively 
short time, the creation of a demo- 
cratic American nation out of diverse 
peoples. 

As Seymour M. Lipset (2) points out, 
freedom and democracy have flourished 
most fully in those countries where 
church-state issues were solved fairly 
early and relatively amicably. In the 
same way, the relatively early solution 
of the problem of religion and education 
enabled America to build the first strong 
system of free public education in the 
world. The results in economic and 
technological progress, in political sta- 
bility, and in strength of loyalty to the 
processes of a free society have been in- 
calculable. 

Now, the question is, “Shall we mod- 
ify or possibly reverse this general pat- 
tern of public education?” An increas- 
ing number of voices in recent decades 
has begun to argue, to plead, to cajole, 
and to demand that we do so. One of 
the most dynamic forces in this process 
has been the Roman Catholic Church. I 
am sure that no one will debate this. 


Nonpublic School Growth 


In recent years, Catholic schools have 
grown at a much more rapid rate than 
the public schools. In 1900, Catholic 
schools represented about five per cent 
of the total elementary and secondary 
school enrollments. For forty years this 
proportion rose only gradually; in 1940 
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it was still around six or seven per cent. 
But during the past twenty years, the 
rise has been spectacular. While public 
school enrollments increased 36 per cent, 
nonpublic enrollments increased 118 per 
cent. Today, about 14 per cent of all 
school children are in Catholic schools, 
perhaps as much as 16 per cent in all 
nonpublic schools. 

The problem posed by the growth of 
separate religious schools supported by 
public funds is worldwide. State schools 
in Belgium and the Netherlands have al- 
ready been reduced to the status of mi- 
nority institutions, and rivalry, tension, 
and conflict have marked this state of af- 
fairs. The French Republic, in addition 
to all its other troubles, has just gone 
through one of its periodic crises over 
the issue of state support for Catholic 
schools. Last December, France reversed 
its fifty-year policy and decided to give 
subsidies to Catholic schools. In all like- 
lihood, this is only the beginning of a 
debilitating internal strife. Poland con- 
tinues to seethe over the question of 
Church and State in education. I saw the 
problem first-hand a few years ago in 
Australia, where the drive for state sup- 
port of Protestant as well as Catholic 
schools threatened to hold back the de- 
velopment of government schools. 

Last year I saw the educational plight 
of India, which inherited the policy of 
state support for separate “communal” 
schools based upon distinctions of lan- 
guage, religion, and “community” (some- 
times a euphemism for class or caste). 
I heard Prime Minister Nehru say just a 
year ago that communal strife is India’s 
number one internal problem, next to 
food and overpopulation. Struggle over 
control of schools triggered the revolt 
against the communist government in 
Kerala. One wonders if India can create 
a viable nation without establishing a 
common school system to overcome her 
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age-old group divisions. And Africa is 
next. 


Doctrine of Private Rights 

On the other hand, the American idea 
of universal free public education has 
captured the imagination of many colo- 
nial peoples who would be free and 
strong—and quickly. Wili it continue to 
do so if we ourselves begin to weaken 
or undermine it? 

For one hundred years, the public 
school idea was on the march through- 
out America, but since 1930 or so it has 
been on the defensive. Piecemeal excep- 
tions to the basic idea began to be made. 
Public funds were sought to give the 
same welfare benefits to parochial school 
children as were given to public school 
children: e.g., free textbooks (Cochran 
case, 1930), free bus rides (Everson case, 
1947), and school lunches (federal funds 
to go directly to parochial schools even 
though state funds could not be so used). 
All we want, said the Catholic bishops in 
1948, is cooperation between church and 
state in education. All we want, said 
Cardinal Spellman in 1949, is public aid 
for auxiliary services, including health 
and welfare services. These services will 
benefit the child, they said, not aid the 
school; therefore, they are quite within 
the constitutional and legal limitations of 
the public school idea. 

But since 1950 the character of the 
campaign has changed radically. The ar- 
gument for benefits to the child and for 
the right of parents to choose the school 
they desire has been extended to a full 
blown theory of private rights in educa- 
tion. In 1955 the Catholic bishops spoke 
of the partnership of private and public 
schools, each having equal rights to pub- 
lic aid because they both perform a pub- 
lic service. 

Since that time we have heard more 
and more of the argument that the rights 


of parents in the education of their chil- 
dren are prior to the rights of the state. 
Similarly, the rights of the Church in ed- 
ucation are presented as superior to those 
of the state. Therefore, the Catholic par- 
ent is obligated to follow the Church 
rather than the state on educational mat- 
ters. These are not new arguments. They 
are contained in the Encyclical Letter of 
Pius XI in 1929, but they are now being 
made more directly and more bluntly 
than ever before. They add up to the 
contention that the role of the state in 
education is subordinate to that of 
church and family; the state’s real func- 
tion is simply to aid the church and fam- 
ily to obtain the kind of education they 
wish. Father McCluskey” s own book (3) 
makes this point over and over. He never 
mentions explicitly the right of the state 
to establish and support public schools. 

We hear the argument that the only 
real purpose of taxation for education is 
merely to subsidize parents and thus aid 
them to get the kind of education they 
wish for their children. So, the argument 
implies, the whole idea of a common 
public school system, managed and con- 
trolled by the public and supported by 
tax funds, is really unnecessary. Genuine 
freedom of choice can be achieved by 
dividing up the common pool of tax 
money among all parents to do with as 
they please. This would be perfectly 
constitutional because it would not aid 
religious schools as such. It would sim- 
ply aid parents to exercise their funda- 
mental freedom of educational choice. 

What this means is that the earlier 
demand for indirect aid for peripheral 
welfare services in justice to children has 
become a demand for direct financial 
subsidy by government or for at least 
tax credit as a constitutional right of 
parents. The principle of liberty and of 
civil rights requires the state to subsidize 
parents by full government support for 
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the education of their children, and if 
the state refuses such aid, it will be in- 
fringing their rights of freedom of con- 
science under the First Amendment. In 
other words, the state must subsidize 
parents to enable them to exercise the 
freedom to which they are entitled. 
Furthermore, if the state refuses such 
subsidy, it will also be discriminating 
against parents who exercise freedom of 
conscience by denying them equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

As if these arguments of the last dec- 
ade were not enough of a threat to the 
public school idea, we see this same prin- 
ciple of educational freedom for parents 
being applied to the problem of segrega- 
tion in the South. Just as parents who 
want their children to go to religious 
schools should have their fair share of 
state aid, so parents who want their chil- 
dren to go to all-white schools should 
have their share of state aid. 


Implications of Subsidies 

When (1) the religious drive for sub- 
sidized private schooling is joined by 
(2) the segregationist drive for subsi- 
dized private schooling, by (3) the econ- 
omy drive of taxpayer groups to defeat 
bond issues and to lower school taxes, 
and by (4) the reluctance of the Eisen- 


hower administration to strengthen the * 


public sector of the nation’s well-being, 
it is no wonder that Congress is unable 
or unwilling to pass a full fledged federal 
aid bill for public education. The public 
school idea is clearly in peril. Voluntary- 
ism or Privatism is in the saddle. If you 
accept the principle that the state should 
subsidize parents rather than maintain a 
common public school system, why not 
call upon the principle to justify parents’ 
choices on economic, political, social 
status, or intellectual grounds as well as 
on religious or racial grounds? 
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/ I believe that the adoption of the sub- 


sidy principle would undermine if not 
destroy the public school system as we 
have known it for nearly 150 years. But, 
more important, I believe it would 
weaken the fabric of American society. 
I believe that it would reenforce the ex- 
clusiveness and the separateness that now 
tend to prevent communication and to in- 
crease suspicion among Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jew. Separateness need not 
automatically produce divisiveness, but 
it is likely to do so when sedulously cul- 
tivated for generation after generation. 

Similarly, diversity and pluralism may 
be outcomes of a free society, but they 
do not necessarily promote freedom. It 
may be a mark of freedom to permit 
parents to choose the type of schoo] they 
wish for their children, but unless that 
school makes its chief business the pro- 
motion of freedom among the children 
while they are there, the simple act of 
parental choice may not lead to further 
freedom of thought or of judgment in 
the society. A common school, on the 
other hand, need not necessarily produce 
a uniformity or conformity of outlook. 
In fact, it has a better chance to avoid 
doing this than a school already nar- 
rowed in its admission policy at the be- 
ginning. 

Public schools run by the people in lo- 
cal districts under the authority of a free 
government are by no means the same as 
schools run by a centralized or totali- 
tarian state. In America, we speak prop- 
erly of “public” schools rather than of 
“state” schools or “government” schools 
as Europeans often do. Our schools are 
the direct responsibility of the people 
and not simply of a “state” that is some- 
how “out there.” It is a disservice to 
speak of “the State” as always a Levia- 
than ready to swallow up the indiv idual. 
It is by no means true, as Father Virgil 
C. Blum (7, p. 11) says, that the only 
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real threat to individual liberties is gov- 
ernment. We are too familiar with the 
lonely crowd and the organization man 
to believe that. 


Guide Lines 


These, then, are the guides I propose 
to help us chart our course through the 
choppy straits between Scylla and Char- 
ybdis—the Scylla of voluntarism with 
her girdle of subsidized private educa- 
tion on one side, and the Charybdis of 
totalitarianism and state monopoly of ed- 
ucation on the other. 

I believe, first, that the people of a free 
state through its free government have 
the right and the obligation to establish 
and maintain public schools devoted to 
the promotion of freedom. In a republi- 
can form of government, the people 
through their government have general 
authority over all education and the 
power to levy taxes upon everyone for 
support of public education. The repub- 
lican form of government does not re- 
ceive its sanction from religion or from 
churches but from the consent of the 
people themselves. They have the right 
and the duty to perpetuate themselves 
as a free people by a system of free pub- 
lic education which is the chief means 
by which a free society continually re- 
generates itself. Public education is there- 
fore an integral responsibility of a free 
and republican form of government. It 
is a kind of fourth branch of govern- 
ment, as essential to freedom as are re- 
sponsible executives, elected legislatures, 
and independent courts. In this sense, the 
rights of the free people in public educa- 
tion are prior to the rights of individual 
churches or of individual parents in pri- 
vate education. This is the individual’s 
guarantee that he will have any educa- 
tional rights to exercise at all. 

My second belief is that the people of 
a. free state cannot rightfully create a 


monopoly for public education by inter- 
fering with or destroying private schools, 
nor can they rightfully create a monop- 
oly for private schools by undermining 
or destroying their public schools. The 
principle of freedom works both ways: 
On the one hand, properly approved pri- 
vate schools are free to exist, and parents 
are free to send their children to them. 
At the same time, public schools must be 
maintained by the state in order for a 
public education devoted to freedom to 
be available on a basis of equality for 
all. If the present balance between pri- 
vate and public schools were to be dras- 
tically modified, the delicate equilibria 
between the social values of unity and 
of diversity and between the freedom 
of the individual and the freedom of the 
people as a whole would be threatened. 

Finally, the people of a free state 
should not use public tax funds to sup- 
port private or religious schools either 
directly by grants to the schools or in- 
directly by subsidies to parents or chil- 
dren. Once subventions are begun for 
some purposes, claims will be extended 
until full support is achieved and the 
public schools themselves are weakened 
or undermined. Undermining free public 
schools is tantamount to undermining 
free government itself. Maintaining free 
public education is essential for main- 
taining republic government and free in- 
stitutions. These are the reasons why 
everyone must pay taxes for public 
schools. Education is for the benefit of 
individuals, yes; but, even more, it is for 
the sustenance of the free society, which 
in turn creates and nourishes free indi- 
viduals. The most fundamental reason 
for the people of a free state to support 
a public educational system is to ensure 
that the freedom of the mind of the 
whole people and of each generation 
will be perpetuated and will be en- 
hanced. To do this job, the public 
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schools must in turn have a genuine 
measure of autonomy resting upon the 
competent scholarship of teachers and 
of the educational profession. 

The most distinctive mark of a free 
society is that it specifically delegates to 
its educational institutions the task of 
constant study and criticism of the free 
society itself. No other kind of society 
dares to do such a thing. No other kind 
of society with one hand prevents its 
government from endangering the lib- 
erties of the people and with the other 
entrusts the government with the obliga- 
tion to guarantee the rights of the peo- 
ple against attack by powerful groups or 
individuals in the community. Just as a 
free government guarantees the freedom 
of the press, of association, and of re- 
ligion, and the right of trial by jury, so 
must a free government guarantee the 
freedom of teaching and learning. 

A free society knows that its surest 
foundation rests upon the liberal educa- 
tion of the people—a liberal education 
devoted to the pursuit of freedom, a lib- 
eral education available freely and 
equally to all, beginning with the earliest 
stages of the elementary school, extend- 
ing to the highest reaches of the uni- 
versity, and limited only by considera- 
tions of talent. If the public common 
school lives up to its highest calling, it 
can perform this function for the vast 
majority of people better than any other 
type of school. 

But if the public school is to be worthy 
of this task, it must reinvigorate and re- 
vitalize itself and put freedom in the 
foreground of its purposes. The profes- 
sion devoted to public education cannot 
be defensive in outlook, narrow or lim- 
ited in vision, weak in resolution, mealy- 
mouthed in argument, mushy in intel- 
lect, slipshod in training, arrogant in 
behavior, or selfish in motive. It must, 
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rather, rededicate itself to the public 
service, discipline its arguments and be- 
havior, toughen its preparation, broaden 
its horizons, and commit itself unswerv- 
ingly to the interpenetration of scholar- 
ship and public policy as the foundation 
of freedom. The educational profession 
must be nothing less than a group of 
statesmanlike scholars devoted to prepar- 
ing generations of scholarly statesmen 
among the whole people. 

I believe that a genuinely free public 
education is the very foundation and 
chief regenerative agency of a free so- 
ciety. It is not simply another welfare 
benefit for individuals like unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, or poor 
relief. I believe, therefore, that we should 
not change radically the present balance 
between private and public education. 
Private schools should be encouraged, 
and parents who so desire should be free 
to send their children to them; but not 
with public subsidy for religious pur- 
poses. We should go no further in pub- 
lic support of private or parochial 
schools. 

Public funds must be devoted to the 
improvement of public schools so that 
they may better prepare young people 
for the obligations and privileges of free- 
dom as well as for the pursuit of intel- 
lectual excellence and for personal de- 
velopment. If public schools make their 
first order of business the dual enhance- 
ment of the free society and the free 
person, then they will be worthy of their 
high mission. 
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The necessary tension: 
an editor’s dream 


How bogs A CHILD born in our midst or 
an immigrant to our shores become an 
American? Or how does an Ashanti 
tribesman become a genuine citizen of 
the new Republic of Ghana? How does 
an individual, with all his particular pro- 
pensities and potentialities, become a 
member of a distinctive society, partici- 
pating in its organization, significantly re- 
flecting its major values, and sharing in 
its relationships with both the internal 
groups that it comprises and the other 
societies that are external to it? 

If we are unlikely to discover final an- 
swers at once to these queries, there are 
few questions that have such a vital claim 
on our serious attention. The process of 
socialization, the transformation of plas- 
tic human stuff into citizenship, is the 
one by which, among other things, the 
world’s antagonists are mobilizing their 
adherents. Despite the monotonous dull- 
ness that Cassandra’s wails soon acquire, 
it is nevertheless true that our very sur- 
vival may depend upon our efforts to 
understand more fully this complex phe- 
nomenon of socialization. 

Nowhere does this responsibility fall 
more heavily than on education. Wher- 
ever there has been civilization, educa- 


tional institutions have been tools of so- 
cialization, instruments for insuring the 
continuation of society. And wherever 
schools have flourished, there has been 
a recurrent problem: Given the same 
goal of social continuity, can it be better 
achieved by conserving traditional val- 
ues and societal forms or by emphasiz- 
ing novel adaptations and the necessity 
of change? The tension between con- 
servative and innovative forces in educa- 
tion, felt so keenly today, is an ancient 
one. 

And it will not be dissipated by pat re- 
actions. To align oneself militantly with 
one side or the other or to argue in a 
conciliatory tone that both have merit 
is to miss both the complexity and the 
significance of the matter. Vigorous un- 
derstanding seems more desirable than 
either soft compromise or pugnacious 
partisanship; for our concern is with the 
conditions under which particular ways 
of life endure or die. 

To begin with, there can be no doubt 
that education is essentially conservative. 
Deriving its authority and its resources 
from the state, its mission is to contribute 
to the state’s continued life. Schools are 
inescapably agencies for transmitting and 
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conserving the culture of the society ot 
which they are a part. But the notion of 
cultural continuity, which schools are 
pledged to further, is by no means syn- 
onymous with that of cultural identity. 
If analogies are a bit dangerous, they can 
also be instructive, and one may be help- 
ful here. The healthy development of 
an individual shows clear continuities in 
his personality, but it also is marked by 
changes, often of a dramatic and sweep- 
ing kind, as he confronts new conditions 
in both his physical organism (like the 
physiology of adolescence) and his ex- 
ternal world (like the age-graded tasks 
imposed upon him by society). Just so, a 
society may exhibit clear continuity over 
time while changing radically to accom- 
modate new elements within it or to re- 
spond to new challenges outside it. And 
education, if it is charged with insuring 
continuity, is also a principal device for 
facilitating adaptive, constructive, and 
necessary change. 

Like persons, societies are dynamic 
entities. From within them, if they are 
healthy, there flows a vigorous stream 
of invention, discovery, and creation. 
One of the hallmarks of the good society 
is its encouragement of new ideas, new 
techniques, and new ways of perceiving 
and valuing. Novelties, however, do not 
come gratis. They can be disruptive and 
even catastrophic to the society that fails 
either to accommodate to them or to 
control them in the interest of its funda- 
mental and critically evaluated principles. 
The same can be accurately said of the 
external dynamisms of a social body, es- 
pecially in a world that has shrunk to the 
tiny dimensions of our own in the hot 
suds of twentieth century science and 
technology. Innovations arising any- 
where—in Asia, in Africa, in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites—impinge on all 
other societies, constituting challenges to 
which an adequate response must be made 
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promptly if social continuity is to be 
preserved. 

The basic business of education, then, 
is to perpetuate a tradition through the 
encouragement of novelty and appropri- 
ate change. But what a burden this task 
imposes on the educator! Our human 
limitations are such, particularly i in times 
of pressure and crisis, that it is difficult 
to maintain in our individual selves a wise 
and properly flexible balance between 
our conservative and our innovative re- 
sponsibilities. The tension sometimes 
grows unbearable, and we revel in the 
luxury of an uncomplicated taking of 
sides or the relative ease of concentrating 
on the clean complexities of some purely 
technical task. 

Yet in this tension between the con- 
servative and the innovative aims of edu- 
cation do we not have the motive for 
performing our educational task in a 
way that is sound, productive, and crea- 
tive? The friction generated by rubbing 
the goal of social continuity against the 
requirement of change levied by the na- 
ture of the modern world can generate 
light as well as heat, and the heat itself 
is a source of power as well as of burned 
fingers. Such, at any rate, is the convic- 
tion of the Record under its new editor- 
ship. The editorial dream that animates 
our journal is that of providing a full and 
vigorous hearing for conservative and in- 
novative ideas in America and through- 
out the world, trusting that the necessary 
tension thus made more articulate will 
give rise to wise and forcefully formu- 
lated syntheses. If this conception throws 
a burden of responsible thought on our 
readers, our dream is that the load will 
be a welcome one, carried with pride and 
drawn on with profit as a source of new 
notions of how education can contribute 
more effectively to the fulfillment of hu- 
man potentials all around the globe. 

—FJS 
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Education in 


DAVID SARNOFF 
Chairman 

Radio Corporation of America 
New York, N.Y. 


our world of change 


AN AMAZING WORLD awaits us just over 
the horizon—a world that is challenging, 
exciting, promising. But it is one that 
can be met and dealt with successfully 
only by developing the best intellectual, 
artistic, and spiritual forces within us. 
These words may seem odd from a busi- 
ness man, for business men are typically 
thought of as a breed of crass material- 
ists, knowing no values except those that 
clatter on the counter or clang in the 
cash register. 

But it is not materialism to be deeply 
concerned about the future of Ameri- 
cans as yet unborn and to take practical 
steps to assure them a better world than 
the troubled one we inherited. Such as- 
surances and such practical steps, how- 
ever, must be based on a realistic esti- 
mate of what the future can be and what 
conditions must be fulfilled if the world 
is to be moulded closer to our hearts’ 
desire. 

My personal destiny has placed me in 
the field of communications and elec- 
tronics. This has given me a revealing 
vantage point from which to observe the 
shape of things to come. We all take 
progress for granted by this time. But 
we do not all recognize that in our time 
its character is in some essentials differ- 


ent from progress in past generations. 
Let me touch on at least three of these 
unique elements. 


Elements of Progress 


First, developments that once would 
have required many years are nowadays 
compressed into a few months. For ex- 
ample, it took half a century to advance 
from clumsy mechanical office machines 
to modern computers. But it took less 
than ten years to increase the speed of 
these computers a thousandfold. 

The ever accelerating tempo of prog- 
ress is dramatically reflected in the story 
of flying. It took forty years—from the 
Wright Brothers to the Second World 
War—to push flying speeds close to 500 
miles an hour. But it took less than fif- 
teen years to go from 500 miles to the 
18,000 miles an hour at which man-made 
satellites are circling the globe right now. 
And specialists in areonautics tell us that 
is but the beginning. 

This constantly quickening pace of 
scientific and technological development 
means that we live in a time of rapid 
obsolescence. This day’s wonder will be 
“old hat” tomorrow. No year, no month 
almost, is without its startling innova- 
tions. 
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The danger, as I see it, is that the habit of 
endless change may be carried over into 
departments of life that rest on princi- 
ples which are changeless. And it is pre- 
cisely this danger that men and their in- 
stitutions of education must consciously 
guard against. 

The second characteristic of the dec- 
ades ahead will be the diversity of prog- 
ress. 

Our advancing technology impinges 
not on just a few selected areas but on 
virtually every form of human endeavor. 
This many-sided impact, this thrust of 
dramatic change in all directions, will 
grow ever stronger and wider. Progress 
will encompass not only the earth but 
the infinite spaces around it—first other 
planets and chen other solar systems. As 


‘Pope Pius XII once remarked: “The 


Lord . . . had no intention of setting a 
limit to inquiry when he said: ‘Ye shall 
have dominion over the Earth.’ It is all 
creation which He entrusted to man.” 

It is a thrilling thing to realize that the 
first human being to set foot on the 
moon has already been born. Plans for 
the exploration of Mars and Venus are 
no longer the province of science fiction 
but the sober assignment of men of sci- 
ence. Satellites in orbit around the earth 
have already, in a little over two years, 
become commonplace. Unhappily, the 
state of the world is such that we think 
of these wonders in terms of military 
potentials. But their potentials for peace- 
ful use are even greater. 

In my own field of communications, 
we see in orbited satellites the bright 
prospect of important achievements. 
World-wide television is one of them. 
Another development, on which scien- 
tists in the RCA research laboratories 
are now at work, is the possible use of 
artificial satellites for delivery of mail by 
electronic means. We have in mind the 
automatic conversion of written letters 
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into electronic signals. The signals would 
then be transmitted to the satellites, 
which would store and retransmit them 
to a receiving station located in the zone 
of delivery. There, the signals would be 
automatically reconverted into written 
letters for delivery to the addressee. Such 
a system would constitute an Orbital 
Post Office, speeding up transmission of 
mail to all parts of the world. 

In industry, the progress of automation 
will free man at work from drab rou- 
tines and give him ever broader scope 
for the exercise of his higher skills and 
ever greater leisure for the development 
of artistic, cultural and spiritual interests. 

In medicine, the new tools of elec- 
tronics and atomics will bring an ava- 
lanche of improvements in dagnosis and 
treatment. Already the electron plays a 
vital role in surgery, medical research, 
and other aspects of healing. Within our 
own lifetimes, man’s span of life will be 
brought close to the century mark. Thus, 
the sum total of God’s greatest gift—life 
itself—will be vastly multiplied. 

In the home, to bring the subject down 
to the least common denominator, the 
housewife’s dream of a fully automatic 
system will at last be realized. One ir- 
reverent observer has suggested that there 
will be so many electronic gadgets in 
tomorrow’s kitchen that meals will begin 
not only with grace but with a count- 
down! 

Finally, the decades ahead hold out an 
intensified challenge of progress. 

By this I mean that it will be more and 
more difficult to digest the clamoring and 
infinitely diverse new world. The 
changes will be too swift and multitudi- 
nous to be fitted into accustomed ways, 
as changes used to be accommodated in 
the past. They will compel far-reaching 
adjustments right down the line. 

The progress of science and tech- 
nology will make our economic and so- 
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cial organizations ever more complex, re- 
quiring ever higher levels of training, 
competence, and, above all, understand- 
ing. Mind-power is replacing manpower 
as mankind’s decisive resource. 

Not only must we learn to use the im- 
mense powers of technology efficiently, 
but what is more important, we must 
learn to use them to good purpose. Tech- 
nology, by itself, is neither good nor 
evil. It can eliminate, with equal effi- 
ciency, polio or people. It opens up 
exhilarating vistas of higher living stand- 
ards, a more satisfying life for all man- 
kind. But these vistas are shadowed by 
peril, because man will have in his hands 
terrifying forces of destruction before 
he has learned to control and to utilize 
them beneficently. 

The overriding need, therefore, is for 
men and women equipped by education 
to cope with the grave challenge of this 
crowding progress. Unless that need is 
filled, so-called “progress” can turn into 
its very opposite—retrogression. 

How well does modern education 
measure up to this stern challenge? All 
of us have occasion to ask ourselves this 
question. Education in our age has ceased 
to be the concern of specialists alone. It 
is everyone’s concern. 

The fact that Americans are, at long 
last, deeply worried about the nature 
and direction of education is a portent 
of hope. I venture to suggest, as a lay- 
man in this area, that there are at least 
three great misconceptions or fallacies 
about education today which can be dan- 
gerous. I would like to examine these 
briefly—not because I pretend to have 
the answers, but in order that we may 
be more aware of the questions. 


Fallacies in Education 

The first fallacy is that the current 
problems in education can be solved in 
terms of quantity alone—by merely do- 


ing more of what we have been doing. 

This comforting notion, offering rel- 
atively easy solutions, doesn’t stand up 
under examination. The sheer arithmetic 
of it is staggering. Authorities in the field 
tell us that, right now, the shortage of 
classrooms stands at 130,000, the shortage 
of teachers at close to 200,000. The fig- 
ures grow bigger with every school 
term. Similarly, it has been estimated that 
by 1965—only five years away—the ele- 
mentary school population will be up 44 
per cent; secondary school attendance 
will have risen by 48 per cent, and col- 
lege enrollment will have increased by 
50 per cent. 

The magnitude of this growth is even 
more impressive when translated into 
costs. The state of New York can serve 
as an index. According to a report by 
the Board of Regents of the state, it ex- 
pects annual school costs to rise from 
$1.3 billion in 1958 to $2.4 billion by 
1963. It noted that the cost of public ed- 
ucation, per pupil, has risen from $267 
in 1947 to $587 in 1958 and is expected 
to reach $910 in 1965. 

Viable solutions obviously must be 
sought and found to meet this alarming 
problem. The clear objective must be to 
reduce the per pupil cost of teaching 
and to provide fair compensation for un- 
derpaid teachers while expanding facili- 
ties and improving the quality of educa- 
tion. I recognize that this is no simple 
task. But the time has come to think in 
terms of new approaches, new patterns, 
and new concepts which would make it 
possible to achieve all these objectives. 

Some of the new approaches involved 
are in the area of the professionals and 
quite outside my competence. But others 
are in the area of technology. Through 
the decades, we have shown a remark- 
able talent for innovation. Why should 
not the same talent be brought to bear 
on the education of our youth? 
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The possibilities are almost limitless, 
provided we tackle the challenge of edu- 
cation as daringly and as imaginatively as 
we do other aspects of our national life. 
Electronics, for example, has pioneered 
many pedagogical innovations. One is the 
magnetic tape that is the core of our new 
language laboratories. Through the use 
of recording and playback equipment, a 
teacher can instruct as many as three 
classes at the same time. By flicking a 
switch on his master contro] panel, he 
can listen to the recitation of a pupil 
seated in a private study booth. The 
teacher can correct errors and offer help- 
ful suggestions as the pupil concentrates 
on a pre-recorded lesson geared to his 
level of learning. When he has a ques- 
tion, the pupil is able to talk directly 
with the teacher on his “intercom” with- 
out disturbing the rest of the class. 

In addition to its use in modern lan- 
guages, magnetic tape is now being used 
to teach a wide variety of other subjects, 
especially in the elementary grades. Ex- 
periments have turned up heartening evi- 
dence that it can contribute significantly 
to improving education both in quantity 
and quality. 

Another electronic tool is educational 
television. Already it is bringing new vi- 
tality to teaching i in hundreds of schools. 
In this very year, more than a million 
students are getting at least part of their 
formal instruction through television. 
And that, of course, is no more than a 
small beginning. 

I am pleased that more than 300 col- 
leges and universities have given aca- 
demic credit for physics and chemistry 
courses being presented on NBC’s “Con- 
tinental Classroom.” These courses point 
up dramatically the way in which TV 
can extend the influence of the most tal- 
ented teachers. On a _ coast-to-coast 
hook-up, one outstanding chemistry pro- 
fessor may teach as many students as 
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would require 2,000 teachers under the 
ordinary classroom pattern. 

The day will come, I feel sure, when 
there will be a nationwide television net- 
work devoted exclusively to education. 
The basis for it already exists in the go 
odd noncommercial educational stations 
now in operation. That nationwide TV 
courses are practical has been convinc- 
ingly ‘prov ed by “Continental Class- 
room,” although much remains to be 
done to expand and sharpen their effec- 
tiveness. 

When this technique, so natural to our 
times, is in wide use, classrooms of 100,- 
ooo or more under one gifted instructor 
will become a matter of course. The 
ablest teachers will be better paid, and 
they will do a better job for more pupils 
in less time and at less cost than ever in 
the past. Eventually, it may be possible 
for those who, for one reason or another, 
cannot enter college to earn a college de- 
gree in their own homes. 

I cite these methods only as examples, 
of course. Without doubt other tech- 
niques—some of them combining the 
best features of new and conventional 
methods—will be developed, once the 
inertia of habit is overcome and the new 
approaches gain popular acceptance. 

The second fallacy is that we must 
imitate the Soviet Russians in their fanati- 
cal emphasis on technology—by down- 
grading or even excluding the humani- 
ties. 

In the Soviet ideology, man is not an 
end in himself but only a tool of society. 
That dehumanized concept is reflected in 
their schools. The totalitarian state is not 
concerned with what its citizen is, but 
only with what he can do. Theirs is a 
materialism carried to the extreme. 

In the Soviet Union today, science and 
technology and vocational training get 
top priority, at the expense of broader 
cultural and humanistic studies. It is, in- 
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deed, more of a mobilization than an ed- 
ucational process. Some Americans, how- 
ever, are demanding that we imitate 
Russia. They do not grasp that, short of 
adopting the totalitarian view of life, we 
could not do this in any case; and con- 
versely, that if we attempt to do it not- 
withstanding, we will inevitably come 
closer to the totalitarian society our- 
selves. 

No one denies that the tasks of our 
technological age require more scien- 
tists, engineers, and other technical spe- 
cialists. Our educational institutions must 
be geared to meet these demands. Since 
World War II, while technology was 
advancing in seven-league boots, our ed- 
ucation has not kept proper pace. Some 
high schools even dropped chemistry and 
physics, although these subjects were 
revolutionizing everyday life. They min- 
imized mathematics, although its rigor- 
ous disciplines dominate our industrial 
and economic scene. 

Fortunately, we are now witnessing a 
reversal of this paradoxical and perilous 
trend. Obviously, our schooling must 
take cognizance of reality by placing 
more stress on mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and economics, if our youth is 
to be at home in the world of tomorrow. 
But overspecialization here would be as 
harmful as it has proved in other areas 
throughout history. Dante tells us that 
overspecialization caused the failure to 
complete the Tower of Babel. Each 
group worked on its particular job, de- 
veloping its special jargon until, after a 
while, one group was unable to commu- 
nicate with another. The result was a 
Babel of voices. 

Because the role of science in all de- 
partments of life has become so great, 
it seems to me vital that leaders in gov- 
ernment and in the military, as well as 
leaders in commerce and industry, should 
have at least an understanding of the 


fundamental principles of science. Such 
an understanding is indispensable nowa- 
days in making essential decisions and in 
charting courses for the future. Without 
this common understanding, our society 
risks becoming a modern Babel. 

Having acknowledged this, we still 
have an obligation to keep abreast of the 
humanities. What is called for is a ra- 
tional balance of disciplines—not a blind 
imitation of the Russians, but an open- 
eyed adjustment to our own needs in the 
light of our own values. 

A many-sided humanism has been the 
hallmark of education in our free soci- 
ety. It provides the very foundation of 
our way of life. Cardinal Newman de- 
fined the good education as one that 
“brings the mind into form.” Ours has 
aimed, rightly, to develop “the whole 
man” rather than the robot with bulg- 
ing technological muscles envisioned by 
Soviet education. Today, education must 
provide a prominent place for the physi- 
cal sciences. But it must also embrace a 
study of history to illuminate the past, 
a study of literature and philosophy, the 
creative arts, and the science of thinking. 

Each generation’s specialized skills and 
techniques are soon outmoded, but the 
search for wisdom is never ending. All 
of man’s material triumphs cannot 
quench his thirst for that larger wisdom 
which compasses beauty and justice, in- 
sight and understanding, virtue and love. 
Let us not blunt or despise that craving, 
for it is the chief source of our real 
strength. 

In the swiftly changing world of the 
twentieth century, no one can foresee 
what future problems will have to be re- 
solved. But this we know: Whatever 
they may be, they will call for qualities 
of intelligence, resourcefulness, and 
judgment. These, too, are never out- 
dated. Our best hope, therefore, lies in 
the well trained mind and the well 
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rounded personality, and these, it seems 
to me, are the rightful goals of our edu- 
cation. It is not enough to be capable of 
defending our civilization against the 
new barbarians. We must maintain a civ- 
ilization worthy of defense—one to live 
for and, if necessary, die for. 

Finally, our most dangerous fallacy is 
that the education of modern youth can 
dispense with spiritual training. Abra- 
ham Lincoln once said, “Education is not 
given for the purpose of earning a living; 
it is learning what to do with the living, 
after you earn it, that counts.” His words 
are, if anything, more pertinent today 
than in his time—if only because they 
are less heeded. 

Education worthy of its name is not 
merely an intellectual process. It is no 
less a spiritual process. Its purpose is not 
only to pile up knowledge and skills but 
to ennoble man’s soul. Rarely in the past 
has there been such urgent need for the 
kind of insight and understanding that 
we call spiritual. 

The dilemma of our time—the historic 
contest between communism and free- 
dom—is usually posed only in economic, 
scientific, and military terms. Yet its 
challenge is first of all moral. Let us have 
no doubts about it. Man’s soul is deeply 
involved in the equation of our times. 

We know from recent history that 
science and technology, if cut loose from 
ethical standards, can become monstrosi- 
ties. We have seen the hideous Nazi 
medical experiments which, in the name 
of science, used humans beings as guinea 
pigs. We have seen the ruthless commu- 
nist “liquidation” of entire classes of the 
population in the name of “scientific” 
Marxism. Such grim exhibits stand as 
eternal warnings in a time when more 
and more material power is being gath- 
ered into mortal hands. 

The central fact of the crisis of our 
historic period, I repeat, is moral. Its 
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political and economic manifestations are 
less cause than effect. The cause, and | 
am referring to trends throughout the 
world, is in the weakening of moral im- 
peratives, in the degradation of man to 
a thing, shorn of the intrinsic values that 
make him a child of God. 

The irreducible truth that man is a 
spiritual entity has been attested by the 
total experience of mankind as expressed 
by its seers and saints through the ages. 
Our education of the young must ac- 
knowledge the spirit of man. It must in- 
culcate respect for the accumulated spir- 
itual wisdom of the human race. It must 
present a consistent view of the good life, 
part of which is the duty and the cour- 
age to defend ir. 

We may differ as to the best means of 
imparting moral training. The relative 
roles of home and school and church are 
open to discussion. But the basic need, 
it seems to me, is indisputable—even in 
the most elementary terms of national 
survival. Maintaining a military lead 
over the Communist world—and main- 
tain it we must, of course—will not suf- 
fice if our moral resources are depleted. 
It is when we blur the dividing line be- 
tween good and evil that the enemy ac- 
quires telltale advantage. : 


Conclusion 

Such, as I see them, are three of the 
major fallacies in the field of education 
as technological progress gains momen- 
tum. How are we to deal with them? Let 
me recapitulate: 

First, I believe we must recognize that 
the current crisis in education calls for 
new approaches to the problem. We 
must seek to discover and devise new 
teaching patterns and techniques that 
take full advantage of technical advances. 

Second, I believe that while giving 
adequate attention to the sciences in our 
curricula, we must not neglect to teach 
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the humanities that have formed the very 
basis of our free society. 

Third, I believe that the true purpose 
of education is not only to fill man’s 
mind with knowledge and his belly with 
food, but to deepen his spiritual insights. 
In a time of erosion of moral sensitivity, 
we should cling more resolutely than 
ever to fundamental ethical principles. 

Education will be emptied of mean- 


ing unless we are able to meet the chal- 
lenge of change. I know that it is not 
easy. But this self-deluding search for 
what is “easy” is in itself a symptom of 
what ails modern man, It is one of the 
things that a valid education should 
strive to counteract. And this can be done 
only by teaching the age-old values of 
character, discipline, sacrifice, and mor- 


ality. 
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Issues 
& Items 


TV potpourri. When Change is king and 
Technology his prime minister, it is no 
wonder that our educational scene grows 
more and more exotic. Schooling now 
literally descends from on high! To en- 
rich the offerings of schools and colleges 
in a six-state region, an airplane, orbiting 
at 23,000 feet in a constant ten-mile cir- 
cle, picks up signals from a ground sta- 
tion and relays the programs to class- 
rooms below. Centered in Indiana and 
financed by the Ford Foundation, the 
enterprise has been launched this year 
by the Purdue University Research Fund 
through the Midwest Council on Air- 
borne Television. It is estimated that the 
telecasts may reach as many as 5 million 
students in 13,000 schools. 

In Pennsylvania, the ubiquitous picture 
tube is somewhat differently regarded. 
Penn State’s Center for Continuing Lib- 
eral Education is producing an hour- 
long show every Thursday night called 
“TV Guidelines.” University professors 
immerse themselves in the programs to 
which the average TV viewer—himeelf, 
herself, and the kids—typically subjects 
himself. The academics then meet before 
the cameras with a few “ordinary view- 
ers,” using an evaluation guideline dis- 
tributed to all participants, to explain and 
defend vigorously held judgments about 
the previous week’s offerings. During the 
second half hour, those before their sets 
can join the debate via special telephone 
lines to the studio. It’s a unique and note- 
worthy attempt to develop taste and to 
make articulate some criteria for discrim- 
inating among mass media fare. 

x * 
Books, Current, and peanuts. While 
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watching television, we Americans are 
annually spending almost half again as 
much on peanuts ($147,000,000) as on 
books ($100,000,000). As we munch our 
goobers, we are being out-read by our 
British cousins by several lengths. Ap- 
parently, 55 per cent of Britons are read- 
ing a book at any given moment as 
against 18 per cent of us. Nevertheless, 
the printed word continues to appear 
among us in some highly useful forms. 
No one seriously concerned with educa- 
tion can afford, for example, to miss Cur- 
rent, a very different kind of monthly 
that first appeared last May. Definitely 
not a digest, Current presents abstracts 
and syntheses of contemporary informa- 
tion and opinion on the frontier prob- 
lems of the day. A Readers Service fur- 
nishes free to subscribers a variety of 
offprints and brochures of high value. 
The issues to which the magazine is de- 
voted are those which bear basic relation- 
ships to the democratic principle, which 
take into account the most recent scien- 
tific knowledge, and which entail unan- 
swered questions. If you are interested, 
as we enthusiastically hope you are, write 
to Current at 177 East 71st Street, New 
York City 21. 
x 

What price ignorance? With so many 
sources of information available, we 
choked a bit on the recent Miami Story. 
When a parent protested the assigning 
of Huxley’s Brave New World and Or- 
well’s 7984 to a senior English class in 
North Miami High School as “filthy,” 
the principal, pleading ignorance of the 
novels, passed the problem upstairs to his 
superintendent. Because the superintend- 
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ent knew nothing of them either, he went 
to Miami’s Director of High Schools. 
As it turned out, Huxley and Orwell had 
yet to find a reader, but the Director was 
willing to correct this sad situation. On 
looking at the books, however, he pro- 
nounced them dubious literature, and 
they were promptly banned from the Mi- 
ami high schools. 

Then U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. L. G. Derthick, came to Miami 
and was asked about the banning of 
what most educated people regard as 
modern classics. As he was reported in 
the press, the Commissioner’s response 
was, “I’ve never heard of these books, 
and I don’t think it would be prudent of 
me to discuss them.” 

Obviously, one can’t read everything, 
including classics, whether ancient or 
modern. But with education under stress 
from so many quarters, what is the cost 
of this appearance of ignorance? Before 
we throw stones, we had perhaps better 
look to our own intellectual sins; but 
there is a problem here that can hardly 
be passed lightly by. Not only is there ‘a 
question about the public image of a pro- 
fession that is created by the kind of in- 
cident reported here. There is also the 
crucial query of the extent to which the 
uneducated can effectively contribute to 
the education of others. 

* 

Miseries shared. If misery truly loves 
company, we have found a transatlantic 
companion. A classified advertisement in 
the Evening News of Manchester, Eng- 
land, is likely to prove only too familiar 
and symptomatic. For obvious reasons, 
we've added an italic touch: “Busy main 
road service station requires smart male 
petrol attendant, age 25/35, school 
teacher preferred, for week-end work; 
ample gratuities to the right person.” 
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Dewey plus 101. One of the least mis- 
erable of philosophers was John Dewey, 
just getting a respite from the mass of 
material produced about him during last 
year’s centennial. One of the most bal- 
anced and insightful appraisals of this 
spokesman of our finest hopes is by 
Charles Frankel in the summer American 
Scholar. Look up “John Dewey’s Leg- 
acy.” Next to reading Dewey himself, 
it’s a splendid way to get acquainted with 
that often quoted and little understood 
fountainhead of modern educational 
thought. 
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Russian translations. The American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences (2000 P 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) is 
currently translating and _ publishing 
seven Soviet journals in biology and has 
just embarked on the translation of ma- 
jor Russian monographs in the field. Be- 
cause of support by the National Science 
Foundation, the Institute is able to offer 
these translations at a fraction of their 
cost and to give special reductions to 
members and to academic and nonprofit 
libraries. More of this kind of service is 
urgently needed. 


x 


Not verbal enough. The member of a 
U. S. mission to an Asian country sent 
his mother a rare myna bird as an unus- 
ual birthday present. The bird spoke six 
languages and put a heavy drain on the 
man’s pocketbook. When he returned to 
America, he asked his mother how she 
had enjoyed his gift. “It was wonderful,” 
she said. “I roasted it, it was delicious.” 
The educator, appalled, burst out, “But 
that bird spoke six languages. You've 
cooked a genius!” “If it was so smart,” 
said his mother, “why didn’t it say some- 
thing?” 
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JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Scholastic Magazines 
New York, N. Y. 


Education for survival 


AN INTERESTING PART of professional 
meetings is the exchange of good stories. 
I have one that some of you may have 
heard, but it is so expressive of the kind 
and degree of courage and optimism we 
must possess as we face up to the baffling 
and dangerous conditions in the world 
today that I venture to tell it again. The 
story came to me from my son during 
the last war when he was in the Army 
Air Forces. 

A boy was in training as a paratrooper. 
He was ready to make his maiden hop. 
He had on his boots, a Sam Browne belt, 
a pistol on one side, a dagger on the other. 
A parachute was on his back and a col- 
lapsible bicycle on his chest. On signal he 
bailed out. He counted, “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10,” and pulled the rip cord. 
Nothing happened. He said to himself, 
“Well, I guess I counted too fast; maybe 
if I count slowly this thing will work.” 
.+.. 10,” and pulled the rip cord. Again 
nothing happened. “Gosh,” he said. “This 
is a devil of an Army I’m in. I’ll bet when 
I get down this damn bicycle won't 
work.” 


An address given in Atlantic City, N. J., 17 
February, 1960, before the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in response to the presentation to Dr. Studebaker 
of the American Education Award for 1960 
made by the Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The citation ac- 
companying the award appears on p. 79. 
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Now I call that optimism. It’s the kind 
of buoyant and dogged determination we 
in this country must cultivate and dem- 
onstrate, regardless of personal conse- 
quences and sacrifices, if we are to play 
our full part in stemming the tide of ex- 
panding imperialistic dictatorship and the 
awful possibilities of rampant social chaos 
in large sections of the world. 


Over-Riding Challenge to Education 

What are the implications of the gath- 
ering storm for our profession? The over- 
riding implication is that our freedom 
will survive only if a program of organ- 
ized education is developed capable of 
creating and maintaining a dynamic zeal 
for the cause of human freedom and a 
realistic understanding of today’s com- 
plex world. 

I was a teacher and administrator when 
the general spirit of this country was one 
of real isolationism. I am not condemning 
ourselves for that attitude. I am just 
stating a fact. And note I do not say iso- 
lationism was confined to the Middle 
West, where I lived. I spent a good deal 
of time in the East during those years, and 
I recall an easterner aspiring to be Presi- 
dent of the United States who said in one 
of his campaigns that he would “turn 
his back on the League of Nations,” and 
he said that after we had fought World 
War I to “make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 
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Generally speaking, before and even 
after that war we were quite comfortable 
in our complacency. The far away places 
were just for the history books, and 
school history books were instruments of 
instruction well designed to keep stu- 
dents rigidly to a course involving an un- 
conquerable number of detailed facts 
which too often caused students to say 
after passing the examinations—and even 
after finishing high school—“Now I am 
through hitting the books.” 

Our geographic situation, with great 
oceans separating us from the actual or 
potential danger spots of the world, cer- 
tainly contributed much to our false sense 
of security. We were preoccupied with 
developing our own communities, pro- 
viding better homes and opportunities for 
our families, and “getting on in life.” In 
the field of education, our emphasis hap- 
pily was turning toward the “child cen- 
tered school.” All of the marvelous the- 
ories of democracy were being widely 
applied in schools; individual initiative 
and self reliance were being emphasized 
as they should be in a truly free society 
in a peaceful world. 


Another Unexpected War 


Then again, without most of us realiz- 
ing that our security was at stake, the 
armies of an arrogant dictator marched 
into Poland, slaughtered and enslaved 
millions of people, subjugated the coun- 
try, and precipitated World War II. For 
a long time, we in this country were 
“neutral” in another war that finally came 
to be our own. 

With the Russians, we were partners 
as the battle raged at Stalingrad. We were 
praying for the Russians. We were back 
of them and at their side with everything 
we could possibly do or supply. They 
were fighting on that front for their 
lives, just as we were fighting for ours on 
other fronts against the merciless designs 


of the Nazis bent on world domination. 

Finally, in 1945, we rejoiced in what 
was called “peace.” “Victory” was ours. 
But unfortunately, even then, we were 
as naive about the imperialistic purposes 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin as we had been 
unable to believe that Mein Kampf was 
more than a fantastic and unrealistic dream 
of a political rabble rouser. 


I had never been an adherent of the 


American version of socialism. Commu- 
nism was another variety of radical social- 
ism which never seemed to me to be 
fairly conceived even by Karl Marx, in 
spite of his lengthy arguments in favor of 
“scientific socialism.” But with most 
Americans, I wanted the Russians to be 
free to model their own system of life as 
they pleased, assuming, of course, that 
they would grant the same privilege to 
other nations, since we had really bled 
and died to help make Russia safe for the 
Russians. 

In 1946, along with others, I began to 
sense the great disillusionment. General 
George Marshall, our Secretary of State, 
made a speech in Chicago in which with 
proper caution, but with evident aston- 
ishment and regret, he detailed step by 
step the specific evidences of lack of 
good faith on the part of Russian Com- 
munist leaders, causing a growing decline 
in our amicable relations with the Soviet 
government. 

I read with amazement the case of Igor 
Gouzenko, a cipher clerk in the Russian 
embassy in Canada, who defected and 
told a sordid story. 

It seemed obvious to me that the free 
world would be forced into a long and 
terrific struggle against a scientifically 
developed and ruthless system of intrigue, 
sabotage, and violence—a system of which 
we had little understanding and one based 
on complete materialism, opposed to all 
forms of spiritual attachments and de- 
termined to dominate the world. All of 
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their evil tactics, with necessary and tem- 
porary deviations, were to be used in 
making promises to underdeveloped coun- 
tries while hiding the purpose to enslave 
the people under the deceptive term 
“people’s democracy.” 


My Duty and Yours 


What was my duty as United States 
Commissioner of Education? Should I 
drift along under the illusion that Amer- 
ica was permanently invincible, that all 
we needed to do was to continue naively 
and academically to extol the virtues of 
democracy with confidence that all would 
be well? Or should I admit to myself as 
one who had long advocated and quite 
exclusively employed the “positive ap- 
proach” in teaching the values of human 
freedom that something much more vig- 
orous and appropriate than the customary 
program was imperatively necessary? I 
could make no other choice than to take 
the latter course. And what did you see 
as your duty? It was the same as mine. 
I know because in many ways you told 
me so. But the long standing restraining 
influences persisted. 

I decided that education should not 
only cope with the current changes but 
should accept the obligation to create an 
unprecedented change in the traditional, 
unsuspecting American attitude. I framed 
a written statement of basic principles for 
education in a free society, together with 
points in a program of action. I was 
courteously permitted to read the entire 
statement privately to several members 
of the Congress equally divided between 
the two major parties. Without excep- 
tion they agreed wholeheartedly with it 
and promised their support of an appro- 
priation to give the program effect. 
Shortly, an appropriation was made to 
get the program started. 

The official record states that the pro- 
gram was “to educate for democracy and 
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against Communism.” I should say that 
“to educate against Communism” got the 
appropriation, as a reading of the record 
would make clear. Discerning members 
of Congress saw the need for changes in 
education that would create a determina- 
tion to protect ourselves and other free 
countries from the emerging perils and 
produce the ability to do so. They knew 
that if effectively used, our great, far 
flung systems of education are the most 
important means of accomplishing these 


purposes. 


Teaching Zeal for American 
Democracy 


The program was launched. The 27 
laymen on the Office of Education Na- 
tional Advisory Committee decided to 
give the new educational effort a title, 
“Teaching Zeal For American Democ- 
racy.” The object was to inspire renewed 
zeal for our American way of life—zeal 
for a truly progressive society which 
promises not a fixed, ideal status quo, but 
a never ending series of new status quos 
continuously opening larger opportuni- 
ties of the good life for all. The program 
was to be carried out by infusing into 
school curricula and methods at all levels 
the vital subject matter and activities 
especially designed to create a passionate 
devotion to the cause of human freedom 
and the social discipline essential to our 
survival. 

In part, the purpose was to show 
through a dramatically new approach the 
striking contrast between the values of 
our system of the free society, which we 
had habitually taken for granted, and the 
evils of the tyranny of Communism. We 
intended to acquaint pupils with the pur- 
poses and deceptive tactics of Commu- 
nism so that our millions of young people 
would be thoroughly prepared, in all 
places and at all times, to thwart the 
plans of those who would subjugate us, 
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and be willing to support and to make 
sacrifices for necessary action by our 
government in resisting the inroads of 
Communism in this country and the 
spread of it to friendly countries allied 
with us. Moreover, the aims of the pro- 
gram were to be achieved not by the 
federal government’s purchasing acqui- 
escence among those responsible for the 
conduct of our schools, but by demo- 
cratic processes of leadership and persua- 
sion. 

Perhaps you will be interested in three 
of the several points I read to the Con- 
gressmen in that private meeting which 
they approved as basic principles for a 
program of American education. They 
were as follows: 


1. The desire of man to be free is God 
given and is therefore innate and in- 
eradicable. 

2. Any political and economic system 
which encourages freedom of expres- 
sion and enterprise, within the limits of 
the common good, is in harmony with 
man’s nature, stimulates inventiveness, 
releases energies, raises the standard of 
living, and will be accepted by the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, any such system 
which aims to suppress freedom of ex- 
pression and enterprise is out of har- 
mony with man’s nature, stifles ingenu- 
ity and effort, and will be resisted by 
the people. 

3. A totalitarian government in any form 
magnifies the importance of the politi- 
cal state, minimizes the intrinsic worth 
of the individual person, is essentially 
materialistic and immoral. A free so- 
ciety—a democracy—is one in which 
the people create and regularly control 
the state, which has for its purpose the 
enhancement of human personality un- 
der a legal and moral order. 


All of that happened nearly 13 years 
ago. Many of you will know the extent 
to which you felt the impact of the pro- 
gram. Likewise, some of you will recall 
that there were people in high places who 
did what they could to sidetrack the ef- 


fort. Educators wanted to see it go for- 
ward and eagerly awaited the stimulation 
and assistance which really never got un- 
der full steam. 


No More Complacency 


I have thought many times of a remark 
made to me by a loyal American, a politi- 
cal leader who was not in the government 
at that time. He had a philosophic turn of 
mind and was addicted to the habit all 
too prevalent then and since of assuming 
that by some magic this country would 
always remain strong and happy. He said, 
“I do not believe zeal for democracy can 
be created. The interests of people in a 
democracy are inherently so diffused, the 
people are so individualistic, so prone to 
pursue their own personal and transient 
desires, that there will be no general zeal 
for our way of life.” In effect, he was 
saying that the freedoms in a democratic 
nation are self defeating against the cen- 
tralized power of a monolithic state. 

I have pondered his statement many 
times. In spite of our disastrous history 
of complacency concerning public af- 
fairs, I do not agree with his fatalistic 
view. Slowly, more and more people 
have been seeking ways to create within 
the framework of a free society that de- 
gree of national unity and strength, based 
on understanding and feeling, which is 
now essential to our survival. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association is now un- 
dertaking a major study to determine 
“The Controlling Purposes of American 
Education.” Proposals are promoted for 
a “national curriculum.” For several 
weeks, a nationwide television network 
program assembled representative schol- 
ars in panel discussions to try to deter- 
mine whether and in what degree we 
have a national purpose. The President 
of the United States has appointed a 
Commission on National Goals. 
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These are only a few of the evidences 
of an emerging, deep concern about how 
a free country should conduct itself if it 
is to survive as a nation and at the same 
time remain free. The really great test 
of our schools has now come. They must 
share that concern in realistic ways. One 
way is to demonstrate that it is impera- 
tive for all students at all levels, in terms 
of their maturity, to be seriously engaged 
each week ina thorough study and dis- 
cussion of the swift moving affairs of 
these perilous times. Such study must be 
aimed directly at an understanding of the 
contemporary issues. Our lives and our 
fortunes are at stake. Understanding the 
crucial issues, both domestic and inter- 
national, cannot await their appearance 
in the history books. Time enough in 
school to assure such understanding must 
be found. I ask you, what other purpose 
of education is now more important? 

Read what the 1960 program an- 
nouncement of the National School 
Boards Association says on this sub- 
ject: 
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The primary responsibility of American 
education is to develop in each new gen- 
eration the kinds of beliefs, values, and 
competencies which will continue to make 
self-government in our nation a function- 
ing reality. 

It seems clear that far too many of our 
students emerge from their school experi- 
ence without any real grasp of our Amer- 
ican political heritage, with only vague 
notions of how the government operates, 
knowing little about our competitive, 
capitalistic, free enterprise system and, 
basically, unable to judge and discuss pub- 
lic issues with anything approaching in- 
sight, depth, or critical intelligence. 


No other group of 12,000 people in 
the United States is in a more strategic 
position than are our school administra- 
tors to shield, enlarge, and deepen the 
growing concern for our American way 
of life. We must cause that concern to 
express itself so pervasively and effec- 
tively that there will be no doubt that the 
great American experiment in preserving 
and extending human liberty, initiated by 
our God-fearing and brave forefathers, 
will stand the tests of time. 
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TO 
JOHN WARD STUDEBAKER 


Teacher and School Administrator—Distinguished United 
States Commissioner of Education for Fourteen Years, 
1934 to 1948—Author—Editor—Far-V isioned Educational 
Statesman—The Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association are proud to present 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 
FOR 1960 


He recognized, over 30 years ago, the — of an edu- 
cational program to prepare persons of all ages and in all walks 
of life to face the responsibilities of American Citizenship. 

He Gannon ta an understanding of the complexity 
of world relationships could be gained in no other way. 

With imaginative leadership, while Superintendent of 
Schools in Des Moines, Iowa, he developed a comprehensive 
program of Public Forums for adults, held in local schools, 
where competent leaders conducted stimulating discussions of 
domestic and international issues. 

As United States Commissioner of Education, he secured 
Federal funds to expand this Forum program throughout the 
nation. 

Prior to World War II, he initiated a national program 
which enabled schoo] and college authorities to provide inten- 
sive training to more than 13,000 men and women for work in 
our war production industry. This program was continued 
throughout World War II, and contributed immeasurably to 
the success of the country’s war efforts by providing well- 
trained manpower. 

Following the war he advocated that our schools should 
stimulate a genuine zeal for American democracy in our bo 
and girls by teaching them clearly to distinguish between totali- 
tarian dictatorships and the American Way of Life. He secured 
an appropriation from Congress to assist the U. S. Office of 
Education in promoting this exceedingly important program. 

He did much to expand guidance services and refine sub- 
jects taken by high school students preparing for college. 

His concern for the individual citizen, his unflinching cour- 
age to speak and write according to his convictions, his ability 
to organize and secure results, and his continuing influence for 
progress in education, combine to qualify him as a most worthy 
recipient of the American Education Award for 1960. 
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James Michener, this month’s correspond- 
ent, is too well known for his South Pacific, 
Return to Paradise, Hawaii, and other books 
to require introduction. Few men have ob- 
served the growth of Asia in the modern 
world with as discerning an eye. Here, he 
asks that American education give proper 
weight to this new development in the East. 


WHEN I WAS GRADUATED from one of 
America’s better colleges in 1929, I had 
not once in my four years of training 
heard Asia mentioned. India, China, and 
Japan were not discussed in any course 
that I took, and so far as I remember, the 
culture of the rest of Asia was completely 
ignored. 

This was not unusual at the time and 
does not reflect upon the thoroughness 
of what was in every other respect a 
most superior attempt on the part of this 
particular college to educate us well. In 
the world of 1929, Asia was a vast un- 
known. It was a minor consideration in 
any intellectual discussion. It was a place 
that none of my teachers had been to, 
that none wanted to go to, and that pre- 
sumably none had ever studied in any 
depth. 

Some time later, when I myself became 
interested in Asia in an amateur sort of 
way, I took the trouble one day to study 
a list of all the place names in the United 
States. I was looking for some kind of 
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index which would give a summary of 
the attitude from which I had suffered 
while at college. I found that there are 
many cities and small towns named after 
prototypes in Europe. There are numer- 
ous places called Amsterdam, Bristol, 
Ithaca, Paris, Rome, and Troy. This is 
understandable because our forefathers 
came from such places or, in the case of 
the classical cities whose names were so 
frequently used in America, were influ- 
enced by them through the traditions of 
European culture. They honestly hoped 
that the cities they were founding might 
indeed become Ithacas or Troys, and 
they would have enjoyed nothing more 
than that their new settlements should 
reproduce the glories of the old ones 
for which they were hopefully named. 

But reading the register of American 
cities, one looks in vain for any named 
after far greater cities of the East than 
those which gave us our names from the 
West. There is no Calcultta, Hong 
Kong, Rangoon, Shanghai, Singapore, or 
Tokyo. Ancient Kyoto, one of the love- 
liest cities in the world, is memorialized 
nowhere. One can go through almost all 
the cities of Asia and find a similar lack 
of borrowing. 

There is nothing surprising here. None 
of our founding fathers came from 
Tokyo or Rangoon, and few had ever 
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heard of them. The cultural impact of 
Asia was as remote upon them as it was 
upon the faculty of the fine college that 
I attended. For the average educated 
American, Asia until about 1940 hardly 
existed. Discussing this problem with my 
contemporaries, I find their experiences 
similar to mine. Most of them say that 
the only knowledge of Asia that they 
had came either from a brief section in 
H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History 
or from reading about Buddha in some 
course on religion. Unfortunately, I 
missed both of these experiences and so 
reached the age of about 35 knowing al- 
most nothing about this vast segment of 
the world. 

This was understandable. There is 
little in the background of American cul- 
ture of the religions, languages, philoso- 
phies, arts, history, or even the geogra- 
phy of Asia. We were founded by 
people from Europe. Our trade has been 
directed there. Our political alliances 
have been built across the Atlantic. We 
have gone to war primarily over Euro- 
pean problems, and we have thought of 
the nations of Europe as our motherlands 
and the sources of all our verities. 

Some time ago, I pointed out to some 
friends that if by some horrible accident, 
all our national representatives in a coun- 
try like Belgium or Holland were to be 
mysteriously wiped out in one fell catas- 
trophe, our government could quickly 
enlist from any American city like Den- 
ver or Seattle a group of substitutes who 
knew the country and its language and 
were conversant with its history and cur- 
rent importance. But if a similar catas- 
trophe were to befall our representatives 
in, say, Saigon, which is a far more im- 
portant center than the two I have just 
mentioned, the government would be 
hard put to find in all the United States 
people qualified to replace them. 

The time has come to remedy this er- 


ror. The face of Asia is a prominent and 
unforgettable one in world affairs. The 
incipient power of China and India, the 
importance of the newly self-conscious 


. nations that lie on the Asiatic borders of 


the Soviet Union, and the expansion of 
Eastern energies and competence into the 
huge Asian-American highway that is 
the Pacific Ocean are sufficient but not 
the only reasons for urgency. There are 
also cultural resources available to us that 
we have not yet dreamed of, and there 
are opportunities for us to make contri- 
butions and to form friendships in which 
we can find pride and warmth as well 
as security. Much of the world’s produc- 
tive ferment is in the East, and we are 
inevitably enmeshed with it. 

Consequently, we must catch up with 
our knowledge of Asia. We must learn 
its languages. Our art schools should 
teach the priciples which govern the arts 
of this great part of the world. We should 
do all that we can to get young people 
and casual tourists to go to Asia, and we 
should have as many Asian students as 
possible in our universities. In short, we 
should give ourselves a very condensed 
and belated education in things that relate 
to Asia. 

One way to begin our tardy self- 
education here is for us to pay proper 
attention to this great area in our schools 
and colleges. Courses could be devised 
which would at least eliminate the grave 
defects of the situation as it existed when 
I got out of college. We should not, I 
would point out, go about changing the 
names of American communities to show 
that we are at least interested in cites like 
Singapore and Tokyo. Our culture does 
not stem from Asia and never will so 
long as we remain fundamentally an 
Anglo-Saxon Christian European nation; 
but we must at least become aware of 
the great potentials in Asia, and we must 
have a body of increasingly active young 
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men and women trained in the scholar- 
ship that is required for an understand- 
ing of Asia. Anything that can be done 
to further these aims will be for the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

—James A. Michener 
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The Record welcomes letters of not more 
than 1,000 words from its readers. A response 
to something published in the journal or a dis- 
cussion of any topic broadly relevant to edu- 
cation is quite appropriate. Obviously, only a 
limited number of these communications can be 
printed, but all will be received with genuine 
gratitude. 
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PHILIP H. PHENIX 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


Finishing the Copernican 


revolution 


Bayles, Ernest E. Democratic Educational 
Theory. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. x + 266. $4.75. 

Commager, H. S., Robert W. McEwen, & 
Brand Blanshard Education in a Free So- 
ciety, Vol. II. Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 
Lecture Series 2. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 62. $3.00. 

Ditmanson, Harold H., Howard V. Hong, 
& Warren A. Quanbeck (Eds.) Christian 
Faith and the Liberal Arts. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1960. Pp. vi 
+ 280. $4.95. 

Glass, Bentley Science and Liberal Educa- 
tion. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. x + 115. $3.00. 

Haskew, Laurence D. The Discipline of 
Education and America’s Future. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. Pp. 59. $1.50. 

Lieberman, Myron The Future of Public 
Education. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 294. $5.00. 

Shuster, George N. Education and Moral 
Wisdom. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. vii + 146. $3.50. 


Mopern modern 
education—may be interpreted as a gi- 
gantic effort to prove Copernicus wrong. 
Not literally, of course, for no informed 
person would deny the legitimacy of the 
heliocentric hypothesis. Yet even as re- 
spects the literal truth of the matter, it is 


interesting to note that today Copernican 
astronomy is judged superior to the 
Ptolemaic system only because of human 
preferences for descriptive simplicity and 
elegance. 

The deep quarrel with Copernicus 
arises from the feeling that he robbed 
men of a secure home in a compact world 
and set them adrift in a terrifying void. 
When the earth could no longer be con- 
sidered the center of the universe, men 
could no longer really believe that all 
things were planned for their pleasure 
and profit. The reaction to this insulting 
revelation has been a sustained Prome- 
thean drive for radical human autonomy, 
an unremitting struggle (culminating in 
astronautics) to demonstrate that, after 
all, men really are at the center of things, 
not as importunate children dependent 
upon a sometimes benevolent deity (now 
demoted to a ceremonial role if not alto- 
gether deceased), but as sovereigns over 
nature and fashioners of their own des- 
tiny. 

Most allegedly modern educational 
theory accepts this drive for autonomy 
as its basic value-premise. Self-realization 
is regarded as the goal of teaching and 
learning. Intelligence is to be developed 
as a tool of effective adaptation to the 
natural and social environment. Democ- 
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racy is to be taught as the best means of 
insuring cooperative effort to achieve the 
maximum fulfillment of human satisfac- 
tions. Education provides the knowledge 
and skill by which man makes himself 
and, to an increasing extent, his world. 

This declaration of independence gen- 
erally, and more particularly in educa- 
tion, has usually been designated a “lib- 
eral” movement, because it presupposes 
that man is free to mould existence ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. It is more 
properly called “reactionary,” because it 
consists in a reaction against the Coper- 
nican threat to the security of man’s cos- 
mic tenure. It is reactionary also in that 
it represents an even less enlightened and 
less mature position than that against 
which Copernicanism was aimed. Coper- 
nicus criticized the traditional geocentric 
view in the name of a more capacious 
cosmocentrism, which may be summed 
up in the reminder that man is not the 
center—nor the measure—of al] things. 
The reactionary moderns have followed 
Copernicus in overthrowing the tradi- 
tional absolutes, but they have rejected 
his larger truth by adopting a militant 
anthropocentrism far more false and de- 
structive than the unsophisticated pre- 
modern view. 

Modern men generally—and modern 
educators especially—need to go to 
school to Copernicus. The fundamental 
premises of tomorrow’s education, if the 
pursuit of autonomy does not eliminate 
all tomorrows, should be that man does 
not make himself, that he does not de- 
termine his own destiny, that intelligence 
is not primarily a tool for solving prob- 
lems and attaining satisfactions. Rather, 
the basic premise should be that to men 
is entrusted the gift of life, which is to 
be nurtured in the love of truth, in de- 
votion to the excellent, and in obedience 
to the right, none of which values he ei- 
ther determines or fully apprehends, but 
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all of which it is his appointed destiny 
to discover and to serve. 

In short, we need to finish the Coper- 
nican revolution. Before the full desola- 
tion brought on by our modern pride of 
self-sufficiency descends upon us, we 
need to turn our eyes—and our chil- 
dren’s—from the mirror to the stars. 

Ernest Bayles’s Democratic Educa- 
tional Theory is a clear example of ex- 
plicit and untroubled anthropocentrism. 
It is an exposition of educational philoso- 
phy in the tradition of John Dewey, 
though lacking the elevation of thought 
and moral passion that informed the mas- 
ter’s writings. Pragmatism is a belated 
half-way Copernicanism, which served 
the useful purpose of challenging the 
tidy little absolutes behind which men 
had hidden to save themselves from nec- 
essary change. But as a theory of knowl- 
edge or of value or of democracy, it is 
bankrupt. Bayles claims that “man makes 
his own truths” (p. 99), but this claim 
is refuted by his own test of “anticipa- 
tory accuracy.” Within a_ specified 
frame of reference, facts are simply so, 
whatever anyone might prefer. The nat- 
ural order is not invented, as Bayles holds 
(p. 98), but discovered, even though the 
mode of formulation of the order may 
be chosen at will, just as different Jan- 
guages may be used to express the same 
meanings. In an educational philosophy, 
it would be far better to emphasize the 
ineluctable so-ness of things rather than 
to belabor the obvious point that the 
frame of reference may be subject to 
human choice. 

While the pragmatic theory of knowl- 
edge is half-true by virtue of its incon- 
sistency, its value theory is vacuous, 
apart from the treatment of instrumental 
values, which present no real problem 
anyway. About intrinsic values Bayles 
and others of his school have nothing to 
say except that one must make a choice! 
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But how? The only answer suggested 
comes in certain vague principles such as 


” 


“harmony,” “adequacy,” “nobility,” and 
“goodness,” which are invoked to con- 
vert intrinsic values into instrumental 
ones, and thus make the whole analysis 
a question-begging exercise. Anyway, 
values in a really significant sense are not, 
as the pragmatists hold, objects of desire 
(even intelligent desire), but objects of 
devotion. So the pragmatists do not even 
ask the right question, let alone give an 
answer. 

Bayles has some wise things to say 
about professional responsibility in a de- 
mocracy, but his deliberately amoral 
philosophy of democracy evokes serious 
objections. In this respect, he certainly 
does not reflect the spirit of Dewey. True 
democracy is not simply a process 
whereby men organize to get what they 
corporately want. It is a means of min- 
imizing the injustice caused by the fact 
that people do, unfortunately, too often 
live by seif-interest (enlightened or 
otherwise). There is no justification for 
democracy apart from an implicit com- 
mitment to a righteousness not of man’s 
making, and of this Bayles and his fellow 
pragmatists profess to know nothing. 

In sharp contrast to the Bayles volume 
is the symposium on Christian Faith and 
the Liberal Arts, which grew out of an 
attempt by a group of Lutheran edu- 
cators to formulate a Lutheran philoso- 
phy of education. The quality of the 
chapters varies considerably, and there 
is some repetition due to the independent 
handling of each topic by each of the fif- 
teen authors. Consistent with their theo- 
centric presuppositions, the writers re- 
veal a healthy respect for the authority 
of truth and right and a recognition that 
freedom stems not from autonomy 
(which is enslavement to self-will) but 
from the discipline of loving obedience. 
This perspective also provides a basis for 


ordering and relating the various com- 
ponents of the curriculum, with history, 
philosophy, and theology as the synoptic 
disciplines which lend coherence to the 
whole. 

While their theocentrism saves these 
Lutherans from the ultimate intellectual 
and moral nihilism of the modern anti- 
Copernicans, it is hard to escape the feel- 
ing that they manifest a considerable 
measure of pre-Copernican insularity 
in their Christian assumptions. For them, 
prior to all other commitments is faith in 
Jesus Christ as the unique and final in- 
carnate revelation of God. This sup- 
posedly fundamental premise actually 
appears to operate largely as an auxiliary 
assumption from which certain explicitly 
Christian educational activities follow. It 
seems neither essential nor integral to the 
main position, and encourages hostile re- 
actions from those who will not and 
ought not to be expected to accept that 
exclusive historic faith. The net effect of 
the book is thus likely to be to confirm 
the parochialism of the faithful, who 
need a larger outlook, and to strengthen 
the anthropocentrism of those outside 
the fold. 

Geneticist Bentley Glass’s position in 
Science and Liberal Education reflects 
what may be called a troubled anthro- 
pocentrism. The strength of the book 
lies in the absorbing exposition of certain 
aspects of modern genetics, in the vivid 
portrayal of the awful perils to which 
new scientific knowledge exposes man- 
kind, and in the cogent argument for 
putting science at the core of the cur- 
riculum and for effectively fusing scien- 
tific and humanistic studies in liberal ed- 
ucation. Its weakness is philosophical, in 
the adoption of the unsatisfactory dou- 
ble-aspect theory, dear to so many nat- 
ural scientists with ethical interests, ac- 
cording to which scientific determinism 
and subjective voluntarism are simply 
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two complementary ways of viewing 
one reality. Man still appears solitarily at 
the apex of the evolutionary scheme, cre- 
ating his own future. No hint is pro- 
vided as to the source or ground of the 
wisdom which man needs to direct his 
way. As in the case of the pragmatists, 
the want of an ontological basis for val- 
ues leaves man in control, but lost, and 
thus with no significant clue to the guid- 
ance of learning. 

In contrast to the three volumes con- 
sidered thus far, a thoroughgoing Coper- 
nicanism informs the collection of occa- 
sional essays by George Shuster in 
Education and Moral Wisdom. Though 
the essays touch many topics, having little 
relation to one another, all contain deep 
insight and practical sagacity drawn from 
the author’s long career as a scholar, 
teacher, editor, and administrator in a 
municipal college, and all of them mani- 
fest a central concern for discovered val- 
ues as the key to education philoso- 
phy. “A value,” he says, “is a good as 
distinguished by the informed conscience 
from an evil . . . To speak of values at all 
is to assume as an indispensable prelude 
the validity of means employed in the 
discovery of values. That is, we must be- 
lieve in language, in thought, and in 
moral discernment as aspects of char- 
acter-forming method . . . We shall ban 
relativism as if it were the plague, and 
insist that discernment of the good has 
been the rigorous business of all the rig- 
orous philosophies” (p. 38). Elsewhere 
he warns of the consequences of an an- 
thropocentric philosophy: “If man has 
the power to create an ethic after his 
own liking, that power is absolute and 
will corrupt absolutely. It always has 
done so” (p. 106). 

The three lectures in Education in a 
Free Society further reinforce the full 
Copernican ideal. Commager urges the 
maintenance of the highest possible stand- 
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ards in the university in the face of in- 
creasing quantitative demands, and he 
suggests some practical measures for ac- 
complishing this, including putting more 
responsibility upon the student for his 
education and overcoming our blind op- 
position to federal support of the univer- 
sities. He says the university must “serve 
not the immediate, the utilitarian, and 
the orthodox, but the permanent and the 
transcendental, not merely the useful, 
but in the old and familiar phrase, the 
beautiful and the true” (p. 25). McEwen 
suggests that, even in the face of the 
modern accelerating growth of knowl- 
edge, a liberal arts education can “teach 
young people to think clearly about 
things that matter” (p. 30), and Brand 
Blanshard proposes as the appropriate 
measure of an educated man this three- 
fold standard: “As respects belief, ad- 
justment to the evidence. As respects 
feeling, propriety to the object. As re- 
spects action, making the most of one’s 
self consistent with the general good” 
(p. 62). 

How is the finishing of the Coperni- 
can revolution to be accomplished? This 
is a task for everyone. It waits upon the 
renewal of the spirit of humility, love, 
and reverence, which perhaps only the 
tragic consequences of our widespread 
educated self-interest may induce. Yet in 
this regeneration educators should play 
a leading part. To this end we need, for 
one thing, a strong academic discipline of 
Education, the nature of which Laur- 
ence D. Haskew well sketches in broad 
outlines in his Horace Mann Lecture. If 
this discipline is to be soundly based, it 
must regard the description of man as a 
bio-social organism seeking to satisfy its 
demands through intelligence as an indi- 
cation of what education needs to over- 
come rather than as a source of educa- 
tional goals. 

Besides a well-grounded discipline of 
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education, a strong teaching profession 
js also required to complete the revolu- 
tion. Myron Lieberman’s The Future of 
Public Education is an eloquent and per- 
suasive statement of what must be done 
—and, he says, will be done, whether we 
like it or not—to bring such a profession 
into being. Lieberman’s passion is not 

nt on Truth and Justice as such. He 
talks the hard sense of realities in a world 
of power structures. But why the ur- 
gency, why the prophetic zeal in driving 
on toward full professionalism? Simply 
to win prestige and profit for the 
teacher? No. Implicit in this concern is 
a conviction that there is truth to be 
known, right to be served, and qualita- 
tive significance to be perceived, and that 
these values ought to have people of high 
competence as their guardians and repre- 
sentatives. Lieberman offers no satisfac- 
tory explanation for the alleged impo- 
tence of organized education today, and 
suggests that only the pressure of events 
is likely to force the needed strengthen- 
ing (e.g., through centralization, collec- 
tive bargaining, and professional control 
of admission to the profession). Perhaps 
the fundamental weakness has been the 
corrosion of will which the anthropo- 
centrist philosophies of our time have 
induced. If man is really the measure of 
all things, then there is no such thing as 


a real profession. There are only more 
or less successful rackets. There can be 
no professions without responsibility to 
an order of being inherent in the nature 
of things. 

Finishing the Copernican revolution re- 
quires the political perspicacity and vigor 
of a Lieberman (for the treasure of edu- 
cation is contained in earthen vessels), 
but also the vision of the Shuster who 
wrote: 


It will, perhaps, suffice for our time if 
there can be found room inside our edu- 
cation for so much of the teaching of 
justice and charity as will enable our chil- 
dren to build dikes against the flooding 
of the spirit of man. If we can put to- 
gether for them what the scientist knows 
about the meaning of life and what the 
mystic and the saint know—it is very 
little and yet infinitely difficult to come 
by, even so—they may be strong and 
comforted in their awareness that the true 
unity that underlies human experience is 
not cosmic fact but universal mystery, 
though it is a mystery that has a stern 
orderliness which the mind can conceive, 
as well as a seemingly wayward, but nev- 
ertheless carefully patterned, goodness 
which we can call Love. They will not 
have Truth, but they will know with the 
great Greek that “Truth for all time 
abideth” (p. 107). 
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Blewett, John. (ed.) John Dewey: His 
Thought and Influence. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xiv + 241. $5.00. 


This is a collection of eight essays by 
Catholic scholars on the occasion of 
Dewey’s centenary. As Professor John Bru- 
bacher remarks in his Foreword, the essays 
“honor Dewey, not by offering a new 
critique of his position, but by making an 
honest endeavor to understand and portray 
just what his thought and influence have 
been. For the most part, appraisal is only 
incidental and by inference.” Thus, we do 
not here find any attempt to guide the ar- 
gument between Deweyan instrumentalism 
and Thomistic realism back to fundamental 
epistemological, methodological, or meta- 
physical issues. On the contrary, we are re- 
minded that the essayists take a radically 
un-Deweyan stand on such matters only in 
an occasional aside, as when we are told 
that Dewey “unfortunately remained im- 
pervious to certain inner experiences which 
yield intelligible necessities with respect to 
truth and value” (p. 185), or that “The 
continuum of experience will not be ade- 
quate. It is too limited . . . The universe 
postulated is not spacious enough” (p. 110). 

These remarks do not emerge as the con- 
clusions of arguments, but are taken as tru- 
isims which, if not self-evident, at least can- 
not be defended in the space at hand. This 
approach has, as Brubacher says, the ad- 
vantage of permitting sympathetic attention 
to points of agreement between Deweyan 
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and Catholic thought. It is, indeed, a suit- 
able technique for those who, like Bru- 
bacher in his urging that philosophers in the 
West “close ranks as much as possible” (p. 
ix), suspect that philosophers disagree ver- 
bally more than they do in substance, and 
that a change of wording will usually reveal 
hidden areas of agreement. This pragmatic | 
view of the nature and function of philo- 
sophical inquiry is common to many con- 
temporary philosophical movements, but it 
is distinctly mot a view which thinkers in 
the Thomistic tradition ordinarily accept, 
except in a very limited form. 

Because the authors neither wholeheart- 
edly adopt such a genial relativism nor 
wholeheartedly attempt to demonstrate just 
where and how Dewey’s views were inade- 
quate, these essays display a certain nervous 
skittishness. It is indeed high time that 
Thomists and instrumentalists should begin 
to converse; they have been telling their 
respective students horror stories about 
each other far too long. But one feels that 
a little less politeness and a little more dig- 
ging for rock-bottom disagreement would 
have gotten the conversation going faster. 
The device, employed by several of the 
essayists, of treating Dewey as “operating 
in the artistic and prudential order” and thus 
as falling within one nicely roped-off com- 
partment of the Thomist organization of 
knowledge, is in the end as unfruitful as 
Dewey’s own device of treating Aristo- 
telianism and Thomism as reflections of an 
out-dated science and an out-dated social 
organization. 
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Putting aside the unexpressed assumptions 
of the authors, and treating the volume sim- 
ply as a set of attempts to analyze what 
Dewey meant and did, one finds various 
degrees of success. Sister Joseph Mary’s 
“John Dewey and Progressive Education” 
makes a valuable distinction between the set 
of ad hoc techniques which make up what 
we have come to think of as “the progres- 
sive school” and Dewey’s own vision of 
learning as radically experimental. But too 
much of her essay is simply a chronological 
series of citations from Dewey, and too 
little space remains for an exploration of 
the implications of this distinction. Simi- 
larly, much of Pollock’s “Process and Ex- 
perience” is taken up with quotes and para- 
phrases exhibiting Dewey’s concern with the 
experienceable reality of relations; one 
wishes that he had focused more sharply 
on the difficulty Dewey encounters in 
“achieving a balance between indiv iduality 
and relation” (p. 182). Two of the essays, 
Collins’s “The Genesis of Dewey’s Natural- 
ism” and Beatrice Zedler’s “Dewey’s The- 
ory of Knowledge,” provide lucid recapitu- 
lations of the steps by which Dewey 
developed the implicitly voluntaristic strains 
in idealism into his own full-fledged instru- 
mentalism. Both are useful in reminding us 
of the continuity between Dewey’s thought 
and earlier philosophic questions and an- 
swers. Of the two, Collins’s essay does more 
to take us inside Dewey’s mind, pointing 
out that Dewey “generalized the idealistic 
account of time and eternity to cover every 
defense of the eternal as containing an at- 
tack upon the intrinsic worth of nature in 
its temporal traits” (p. 8). This abreaction 
to idealism certainly did more than anything 
else to hinder Dewey’s understanding of 
criticisms of his work by other philoso- 
phers, and Collins diagnoses it acutely. 

Three other essays explore Dewey’s 
thought on the implications of modern 
technology (Father Donahue), the possibil- 
ity of objectivity in history (Neill), and 
“Democracy as Religion” (Father Blewett). 
Father Blewett’s thoughtful essay is an at- 
tempt, carried out with admirable sympathy 
and restraint, to gain an understanding of 


Dewey’s mature thought from a study of 
his early religious concerns. The volume 
concludes with Father Berry’s “Dewey’s In- 
fluence in China,” which tells an unfamiliar 
and absorbing story. 


Ricuarp M. Rorry 
Wellesley College 


Ragan, William B., Modern Flementary 
Curriculum. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. Pp. xvi + 505. 
$6.00. 

Rucker, W. Ray, Curriculum: Develop- 
ment in the Elementary School. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 
xvi + 411. 

Zirbes, Laura, Focus on Values in Ele- 
mentary Education. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xi + 238. 


In recent years, educators have been be- 
seiged with a variety of proposals to change 
educational content, method, and organiza- 
tion. To distinguish which are sound and 
which specious, it is important for a teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator to have wisely 
held opinions concerning what is good ed- 
ucation. Such opinions must be based on 
what we have learned from research and 
experience. The three books here reviewed 
can be examined from the standpoint of 
whether they assist students and those in 
service to form and hold such soundly 
based convictions concerning the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school. 

Each of the three takes a different ap- 
proach. Professor Ragan’s seasoned entry 
(it is a not-very-extensive revision of his 
earlier and widely popular book) is a com- 
prehensive discussion of the curriculum, or- 
ganized in a conventional pattern. In it he 
strikes a nice balance between the social, 
philosophical, and psychological founda- 
tions in establishing a rationale, followed by 
an analysis of curriculum types and organ- 
ization. He then goes on to discuss organ- 
ization and teaching in each of the major 
broad subject-matter fields, winding up with 
suggestions for evaluating the program and 
two new chapters which do a bit of crystal- 
ball-gazing into the future. 
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Dean Rucker’s new book lays much more 
emphasis on the psychological foundations, 
with his curriculum discussion organized in 
terms of desirable learning experiences for 
children at successive age levels from five 
through thirteen. He stresses psychological 
continuity and a developmental approach 
much more than does Ragan, and he does it 
well. His discussion is greatly helped by 
numerous descriptions of actual classroom 
programs. 

The most imaginative, and at the same 
time most disappointing, of the three books 
is the little volume by Professor Emeritus 
Laura Zirbes. In what might be called an 
“impressionistic” rather than a logical ap- 
proach, Miss Zirbes tries to clarify her con- 
cept of “developmental teaching,” attempt- 
ing to develop the feel of good teaching, to 
help the reader sense the “values” to which 
she alludes but nowhere cleanly defines. Re- 
gretfully, one must say that what might 
have been a tour de force does not quite 
come off. The chief value of this little 
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work lies in the numerous “case instances” 
of teaching situations and in the anecdotal 
accounts of the progress of seven summer 
session class groups (this latter comprises 
almost half the book). 

All three volumes take a viewpoint much 
broader than the traditional one of “the cur- 
riculum.” All deal not only with curriculum 
content, but also with the nature of chil- 
dren’s learning experiences and with teach- 
ing procedures designed to develop good 
learning experiences. Indeed, this reviewer 
would mainte‘n that all three are mistitled. 
Professor Zirbes’s values never come in fo- 
cus; Professor Ragan is really discussing 
modern elementary education, and Dean 
Rucker devotes only 41 of his 407 pages to 
curriculum development. Still, Ragan’s and 
Rucker’s volumes have much to offer one 
who is seeking grounds for the “wisely held 
opinions” so necessary for effective and 
productive educators. 

Haroip J. McNary 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Alexander, Franz. The Western Mind in 
Transition. New York: Random 
House, 1960. Pp. xvi + 300. $5.00. 


In this volume, Dr. Alexander emphasizes 
that the protagonist is not the writer but 
the world in which the writer lives. He 
clearly states what he has observed about 
himself and others, and believes that, de- 
spite some subjective distortion, the book 
may contribute to a fuller understanding of 
our times. The greatest strength of this work 
is Alexander’s sharp delineation of our cul- 
ture, which he sees as fostering an ever- 
increasing loss of personal identification 
caused by mounting standardization and 
organization as an aftermath of the indus- 
trial revolution. 

This brilliant book by the founder of the 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute, an Olym- 
pian figure in modern psychology, is highly 
recommended for psychologists and psychi- 
atrists as well as educators and social scien- 
tists. 

Leon N. GoLpENSOHN 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Marson, P. A Teacher Speaks. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. IX + 230. $3.95. 

Feeling that the classical type of sec- 
ondary education was disrupted and down- 
graded by progressive educational philoso- 
phy, loss of status of teachers, and lowering 
of college entrance standards through the 
rise of an objective College Board Exami- 
nation, Mr. Marson outlines a program for 
the restoration of learning in secondary 


schools. Certainly most of the recommended 
reforms are applicable to American educa- 
tion; indeed, some are already taking place 
as a result of crowded college enrollments. 
As the author rightly states, the public has 
to be willing to pay for the type of educa- 
tion it wants for our youth or face the con- 
sequences of poor teaching and lowered 
academic standards. 
Mary Lou Norrie 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Slaughter, Stella Stillson. The Mentally 
Retarded Child and His Parent. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 
xii + 174. $3.75. 

Books of this type, which aim to help 
people who are facing situations that can 
be both perplexing and trying, sometimes 
focus more on the perplexing and some- 
times on the trying aspects. This book is of 
the first sort. It is a well stocked and well 
written manual of information, containing 
much wisdom about the care, education, 
and social adjustment of the mental 
retardate. 

Addressed mainly to parents, the volume 
may prove more useful to educators and 
other workers who deal with parents of 
retarded children. It would make invaluable 
reading, for example, for the professional 
person who is attempting to help a parent 
toward a maximally constructive, creative 
approach to his child’s, his family’s, and his 
own problems arising from his child’s un- 
happy condition. More than a summary of 
general knowledge in the field of retarda- 
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tion, the book is likely to increase one’s 
sensitivity to the most common and poig- 
nant problems that parents of retardates 
must face. 

On the other hand, this little work is 
likely to be directly useful to parents them- 
selves only in proportion to their freedom 
from such emotionally snarled attitudes as 
guilt, resentment, and self-pity. It will prob- 
ably be most helpful to those who can take 
a relatively mature and objective stance to- 
ward the subject matter. No parent is likely 
to be harmed by reading it, and perhaps 
all parents would derive some measure of 
benefit. The mother or father whose reac- 
tions are most troublesome to himself and 
others, however, will probably have to look 
elsewhere for help. 

This is a good “child-centered” book. 
Perhaps a good “parent-centered” supple- 
ment is called for. 

Geratp BAUMAN 
Einstein College of Medicine 


Thomas, R. Murray, & Swartout, Sher- 
win G. Integrated Teaching Materials. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii + 545. 
$6.75. 


This book on the highly important in- 
structional tasks of selecting, creating, and 
using materials is written and illustrated in 
ways which should make it a positive re- 
source for the development of insightful 
and skillful teachers. 

The presentation is based on a keen 
awareness and a clear understanding of the 
aims of modern elementary and secondary 
education, learning and communication the- 
ories, and the teacher’s role as a guide to 
learners. Not only is there an opening sec- 
tion on communication in which the ad- 
vantages aad limitations of words for con- 
veying meaning are discussed, but in each 
succeeding section the verbal presentation 
is richly augmented with numerous descrip- 
tive, graphic, and pictorial illustrations, 
drawn from actual situations representing 
a wide variety of subjects and grade levels. 
These illustrations, developed especially for 
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this book, should aid teachers greatly in 
understanding the values of materials in 
their work and in gaining insight and skill 
in their use. All types of materials, print 
and audio-visual, are recognized as essen- 
tial. Local production of materials jis 
stressed, and valuable guidance for creat- 
ing materials is provided. 

Supervisors of instruction as well as 
teacher educators will find this book an im- 
portant resource. 

W. F. Wirr 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Musselman, Vernon A., & J. Marshall 
Hanna. Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. vii + 376. 
$6.00. 


The authors cover the range of topics 
one would expect to find in a textbook that 
introduces the prospective teacher to his 
responsibilities in the bookkeeping class- 
room. The procedures are given with an 
absoluteness that is indeed unwarranted at 
this time. One suspects that this text inhib- 
its a student’s sense of possibilities still to 
be explored—possibly by him in his own 
classroom. 

Mary tverio 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Mouly, George J. Psychology for Effec- 
tive Teaching. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. Pp. xviii + 550. 
$5.50. 

This new text in educational psychology 
offers much good practical advice. It will 
be generally congenial to those who advo- 
cate a child-centered curriculum and a 
group-activity classroom organization, who 
support a broad conception of the role of 
the school, who feel that the self-concept is 
a sound explanatory device, and who ac- 
cept the interpretation that needs (includ- 
ing “psychological needs”) are the basis for 
all learning. 

Some features of the book are disappoint- 
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ing. Interpretations are poorly documented. 
There are a number of important omis- 
sions and inconsistencies. The learning of 
attitudes, for example, is explained in three 
different ways (classical conditioning, need- 
reduction, identification), but the implied 
identity of these processes is never ex- 
plained. Several of the graphs and tables 
are not adequately labeled. 
Watter H. MacGinimie 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Newcomer, Mabel. A Century of Higher 
Education for American Women. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. 266. 
$5.00. 


This book, an outgrowth of the Centen- 
nary Celebration of Vassar, reviews the his- 
tory of higher education for women, and 
discusses how and why—and, to some ex- 
tent, whether—women should be educated. 
Sound, sane, and meaty, the volume attests 
to Professor Newcomer’s comprehensive 
first-hand knowledge of her subject and to 
her scholarly competence and trained, criti- 
cal mind that enables her to define and 
weigh the value issues inherent in her topic. 
A useful final chapter ably sums up the most 
important questions, not only for college 
educators, but also for high school teachers, 
who openly or subtly condition the atti- 
tudes of girls, and for parents, who must 
willy-nilly face the problem of how their 
daughters can best be educated. 

EstHer Lioyp-JONes 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Franklin, Joe. Classics of the Silent 
Screen. New York: The Citadel Press, 
1959. Pp. 225. $6.95. 

Jacobs, Lewis (Ed.) Introduction to the 
Art of the Movies. New York: The 
Noonday Press, 1960. Pp. i + 302. 
$1.95. 

Together, these two books provide an 
excellent history and critique of movies 
from their beginnings to the present. Joe 
Franklin has selected fifty classics of the 


silent movie era in the United States, and 
seventy-five stars, and writes about them 
fondly and uncritically. The numerous il- 
lustrations will awaken happy memories in 
any reader over forty. The author’s pur- 
pose was frankly nostalgic, but since some 
of these old movies are being shown cur- 
rently on television, his extensive data 
should be helpful in deciding inevitable ar- 
guments. 

Mr. Jacobs’s book, an anthology of thirty- 
six articles, essays, and reviews written be- 
tween 1910 and 1960, is focused on the 
functions and potentials of the movie di- 
rector. Mr. Jacobs has selected his material 
carefully with the result that the most sig- 
nificant and creative directors, in Holly- 
wood and abroad, from David Wark Grif- 
fith to Ingmar Bergman, are evaluated and 
interpreted by sensitive, literate critics. Oc- 
casionally, an author writes somewhat mys- 
tically or too defensively, but the articles 
by Maya Deren, Dudley Nichols, Vachel 
Lindsay, and Meyer Levin are superb and 
informative commentaries on the director’s 
art and able criticism of the movie as an 
art form. An introduction by Mr. Jacobs, 
although written ponderously, provides a 
valuable perspective. Twenty-eight photo- 
graphs illustrate some of the points devel- 
oped in the book. 

Paut 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Vyvyan, John. The Shakespearean Ethic. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 208. $3.75. 


Mr. Vyvyan argues with becoming mod- 
esty that “Shakespeare is never ethically 
neutral,” a point debated by critics who be- 
lieve that Shakespeare’s content was wholly 
determined on theatrical grounds. Vyvy- 
an’s technique is analysis of repeated be- 
havior patterns in the plays, inferring that 
they therefore represent Shakespeare’s 
philosophy. It is a good, if brief, introduc- 
tion. 

Louis ForspaLe 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Stein, Maurice R., Vidich, Arthur J. and 
White, David Manning (eds.) Iden- 
tity and Anxiety. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 658. $7.50. 


Here is a courageous and mature collec- 
tion of essays which meet the challenge of 
mass culture to the survival of the individ- 
ual. In their serious yet exciting introduc- 
tory chapter, the editors outline the enor- 
mity of the problem of the preservation of 
personal identity. They correctly warn 
about the confusingly different technical 
languages ahead and about the deeply de- 
pressing ideas which must be confronted if 
the aim of personal survival is to be profit- 
ably approached. 

In this time of frantic intellectual special- 
ization, this book refreshingly resists the 
tide. The editors suggest we retain all pos- 
sible intellectual generality and breadth. 
While the role of the generalist is admit- 
tedly hard, it is both possible and necessary. 
With this aim in view, the tremendous 
scope of this anthology makes sense. 

The basic conceptions, personal identity 
and anxiety, are introduced by nine essays 
drawn primarily from contemporary psy- 
choanalytic thought. The main effort of the 
collection is the assembly of a fascinatingly 
diverse sample of thinking about many spe- 
cific sources of human identity in current 
life. Five articles deal with the socia] mean- 
ings of careers and work; four analyse the 
infantile, purposeless aspects of contempo- 
rary political life; then other sources of 
identity (religion, race, the family, and 
giant institutions) are treated more briefly. 
The final section, on the evolution of per- 
sonal styles despite mass pressures, makes 
available true gems from the current of 
contemporary humanist and existentialist 
philosophy. 
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Four excellent articles on teacher iden- 
tity make this volume particularly precious 
to educators, 

Cuares L. KoGan 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Sithole, Ndabaningi. African National- 
ism. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1959. 174 pp. $3.25. 

African Nationalism is an angry book. 
The pages ring with the author’s accusa- 
tions of the injustices and indignities suf- 
fered by the African. In the newly inde- 
pendent areas the accusations are of past 
treatment, but the scars remain and will not 
be easily forgotten. In other areas of Africa, 
i.e., South Africa, the past remains the pres- 
ent. Examples of economic exploitation and 
racial discrimination are cited in every 
chapter, whatever the main topic discussed. 

The author warns the reader that the 
current wave of African nationalism is uni- 
versal throughout the continent. He begs 
the West to understand the problems Afri- 
cans face today. He warns that despite tra- 
ditional close association of Africans with 
the West, Africans will be forced to look 
elsewhere if the West does not help in the 
solving of political and economic problems. 

There are few books written on African 
nationalism by Africans. African Nation- 
alism should have a wide reading among the 
public as well among Africanists. If the 
language appears strong, the reader should 
remember that this book was written by a 
moderate, a friend of the West who sees 
only disaster ahead unless political sym- 
pathy and economic assistance are extended 
to the continent. 

Davin ScANLON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 
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be easily forgotten. In other areas of Africa, 
i.e., South Africa, the past remains the pres- 
ent. Examples of economic exploitation and 
racial discrimination are cited in every 
chapter, whatever the main topic discussed. 

The author warns the reader that the 
current wave of African nationalism is uni- 
versal throughout the continent. He begs 
the West to understand the problems Afri- 
cans face today. He warns that despite tra- 
ditional close association of Africans with 
the West, Africans will be forced to look 
elsewhere if the West does not help in the 
solving of political and economic problems. 

There are few books written on African 
nationalism by Africans. African Nation- 
alism should have a wide reading among the 
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Outstanding RONALD Books 
Just Published! The Third Edition of — 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Emeritus, Illinois State Normal University 


This authoritative book is designed as a practical guide for those working with the mentally 
handicapped and as a textbook for courses in teacher education in the area of mental retarda- 
tion. Completely up to date, it explains how to help the slow learner grow and develop in a 
wholesome educational environment. First the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics 
of slow learners are outlined; then the principles and objectives for a program geared to their 
capabilities are set forth. Emphasis is placed on what the members of a retarded group can 
reasonably be expected to achieve in the tool subjects. 1960. 400 pp.; 19 ills., tables. $5.50 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


MERLE R. SUMPTION, University of Illinois; and 
EVELYN M. LUECKING, Ball State Teachers College 


A comprehensive presentation of research and theory, of organization and procedure, and 
of practice and personnel which deals with instruction of the gifted from infancy through the 
college years. Book gives methods for identifying giftedness; discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of special school programs, including those utilizing enrichment of curriculum, 
homogeneous grouping by IQ, and various forms of acceleration. Analyzes all five of Stanford 
University’s Genetic Studies of Genius. 1960. 499 pages. $6.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia; and 
DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., University of Minnesota 


This well-known introductory textbook discusses the nature and identification of exceptional 
children, and the various ways in which both giftedness and disabilities affect emotional, social, 
and educational adjustment. Recent research, new concepts and theories, latest developments 
in special education are summarized. Special chayters discuss such areas of exceptionality as 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and cardiac conditions, The authors stress the importance of viewing 
the child as a complex whole and of knowing his complete developmental history. 
3rd Ed., 1959. 586 pp.; 103 ills., tables. $6. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND CORRECTION 


LUCILE CYPREANSEN, JOHN H. WILEY, and LEROY T. LAASE 
all University of Nebraska 


This introductory textbook provides methods 2nd materials for the classroom teacher and 
the speech therapist. It provides general information about the nature of normal and deviant 
speech development in childhood; up-to-date materials for use in testing, developing, and cor- 
recting speech. Particularly valuable features include a check sheet for the notation of in- 
dividual speech needs, a picture speech test for young children, and graded readings and games 
for individual and group speech therapy. 1959. 353 pp., 84 ills. $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, New York 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Policies and Practices in Higher Education 


by ALGO D. HENDERSON, Director, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan 


A comprehensive analysis of current problems and controversies in American higher educa- 
tion (and what is being done about them) that is timely reading for all those interested in 
who should go to college, how state colleges should be organized for better coordination, 
and how both an institution and its students should be financed. In this time of inquiry and 
change, Professor Henderson gives insight into the effort that is being made and force and 
definition to the goals that are being formulated. $5.75 


e@ Education and the Human Quest 
by HERBERT A. THELEN, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


Here is a compelling argument for a drastic overhauling of our educative system that gives 
exciting glimpses of what could be accomplished if we were to utilize the knowledge pro- 
vided us by the social sciences. We know a great deal about the nature of man, knowledge, 
and society; about the dynamics of learning by individuals; about intergroup relations and 
social action; and about community improvement—why, asks Professor Thelen, has this 
knowledge made so little dent on our educational practices? He provides tested classroom 
poe, models illustrative of what would happen if education were formulated as a 
ranch of the social sciences. To be published November 9. $4.95 


Achievement in the College Years: 


A Record of Intellectual and Personal Growth, 
by LOIS MURPHY and ESTHER RAUSHENBUSH, Sarah Lawrence College 


An enlightening report of an intensive study of a group of students during their four years 
of college and two years thereafter, undertaken by the faculty of Sarah Lawrence to deter- 
mine what factors make for a productive or unproductive college experience and how impor- 
tant emotional maturity is as preparation for higher education. The project balanced the 
ae . - students (as revealed in tests and questionnaires) against views of faculty 
members. $4. 


More Resources for Education 


by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, Lucius Littauer Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University 


The Third John Dewey Society Lecture, this is a provocative discussion of who is going to 
run up the charges and who is going to foot the bill as the needs of education expand. It is 
also a consideration of the vital need for increasing teaching effectiveness—this being as 
necessary to improving education as funds. Professor Harris, a distinguished teacher and an 
eminent economist, argues both for increased federal spending and for increased productiv- 
ity in the teaching profession. $2.95 


College Student Government 


@ by GORDON KLOPF, Visiting Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A guide to student participation in college administration as a democratic privilege and a 
laboratory for citizenship. 

“I am impressed with this piece of work as being an especially trim, cogent treatment of the 

whole business of student participation in the control and direction of campus affairs. . . . 

It should be helpful to college students and their advisers in student government organizations.” 

ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, Head, Department of Guidance, 

Teachers College, Columbia University $3.50 


@ AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The controversial topic of 


Communication Media and the School 


is examined in the 1960 Year Book of Education. Here authorities in the field of 
mass communication join with educators from many nations to discuss the im- 
pact of the new audio-visual media on the total educational program. Included 
are “area studies” of not only the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, but the 
U.S.S.R., France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Japan, India, 
Ghana, and many others. 


The Year Book of Education is edited jointly by George Z. F. Bereday of 
Teachers College and Joseph A. Lauwerys, University of London Institute of 
Education. 1960 volume ready shortly ($8.50). Order from your bookstore or our 
Tarrytown, New York, office. 


World Book Company 


For Teachers College 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS RE¢ ORD 


New format, new content, new departments 


In November: Issues in Higher Education, discussed by Philip Jacob, and Joshua Fishman 

Plus: Thomas H. Eliot Towards an Understanding of Public School Politics— 

Eliseo Vivas On Creativity in Art and Education—Wilton S. Dillon Nation-Building in 
Africa—and other articles, reviews, and features. 

And later: Special issues on Automation in the Schools, Mental Health and Education, 
Asian Developments and American Education, Private Schools in the American Cul- 
ture, Education of the Talented, and other topics 

With other contributions by T. S. Eliot, Norman Cousins, George Gaylord Simp- 
son, Fletcher Watson, Alexander Dallin, Kenneth Burke, and others 


Broader Coverage of the Educational Frontiers 


Teachers College Record 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Yes! I certainly want a year’s subscription to the new Record. 


Print name 
and address 


(0 $4.00 enclosed ($4.50 foreign) Please bill me [J 
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New resources for teachers ~ 


RINEHART 
Published in 1960 rnyCATION PAMPHLETS 


These inexpensive paperbound pamphlets Pah 
be ‘ 
THE TEACHING OF READING sporiic school problems ‘con 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan University > A HANDBOOK FOR ‘ 


“It is indeed gratifying to find a book which THE NEW TEACHER 
, Willard Abraham, 

provides background first and then relates Arizona State University 

that background to the classroom situa- 


tion.” Lorraine Reinhardt, Northwestern ) ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? 


William M. Alexander, 


University George Peabody College for Teachers 
1960, 368 pages, $5.00 > HOMEWORK: A Guide for 
Secondary School Teachers 


Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR > THE UNIFIED CURRICULUM: 


A Case Study, Grades 7-8 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING Joseph S. Butter , 
George J. Mouly, University of Miami 


pessard, 
“Excellent combination of research with Radnor Junior High School, Wayne, Pa. 


classroom implications—logical develop- >} CASE STUDIES 
ment in a readable text.” Lyle O. Estenson, IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


. Bernard Everett, 
Carleton College ‘ewton (Mass.) vty 
seh Mary R. Downing, 0. 
; os 1960, 568 pages, $5.50 Howard B. Leavitt, Boston University 


> USING COMMITTEES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


MODERN ELEMENTARY Louise E. Hock, New York University 
CURRICULUM, REV. » TEACHING BEGINNERS 


whe William B. Ragan, Univ. of Oklahoma—with Alice Meeker, ) 
photo-comments and projects and problems pre- N. J. State Teachers College (Paterson) 
pared by Celia Burns Stendler, Univ. of Illinois i 


“The revised edition of Modern Elementary HABITS AND SKILLS 


Curriculum is an improvement over what I Ralph C. Preston, 
University of Pennsylvania 
thought was the best book in the field.” > bs UATE 
. HOW TO EVAL 
C. O. Robinson, University of Wyoming TEACHERS AND TEACHING 


1960, 521 pages, $6.00 Lester S. Vander Werf, Northeastern Univ. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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COMING IN 1961... 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


By MAURICE F. FREEHILL, Western Washington College of 
Education 

Examines the psychology of giftedness and the educational principles 
appropriate to the development of gifted children. Establishes criteria 
for guidance in appraising teaching methods, school organization, and 
curricular content. Program proposals are made in terms of principles 
rather than specifics and, throughout, an attempt is made to integrate 
this specialized area of education into the total educational system. 


Spring 1961 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


By JOHN H. JENNY, Wilmington Public Schools 


Introduces the beginning student to the history, philosophy, and aims 
of physical education, health education, and recreation and relates 
these fields to the broader educational program. The author discusses 


each specific area in terms of its evolution, participation requirements, 
problems, and rewards. 


Spring 1961 


JUST PUBLISHED .. . 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ, Third Edition 


By GUY L. BOND, University of Minnesota and EVA BOND 
WAGNER, Newark State College 


The present edition is completely reorganized around the central 
topics concerning teachers at all levels of reading instruction. Em- 
phasis is on the continuous development of reading skills from the 
primary through the intermediate grades. Featured are extensive treat- 
ments of word recognition, comprehension abilities, and individual 
differences in reading growth. 


1960 416 pages $5.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. 
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